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2 60 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not paid iv 
ice. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 
cons Sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMA? 
e in its columns must sign their name, not 
ssarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of | 
faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
e-basket. All matter intended for publication 
dhe w — on note size paper, with ink, and 
ut one side, 


spondence from practical farmers, giving the 
s of their capersanee, is solicited. Letters 
id be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, | 
h will be printed or not, as the writer may | 


Tic PLOTGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
s. Its circulation is large and among the most | 
e and intelligent portion of the community, 


} tas second-class mail matter. 


Agricultural. 


Beef, Pork and Mutton. 


fhat which was predicted has begun to | 
happen. The first carload of  grass-fed | 
cows reached Chicago, June 16, from South , 
Dakota, nine head averaging 1073 pounds, 
and selling at $5.10 per hundredweight. | 
\Whether the price is enough to induce | 
many more to send in grass-fed stock, or 
whether there is much more to be sent in, 
we do not know, but we think that many 
who had stock last fall and thought they 
could not afford to feed corn at the prevail- 
ing prices, will begin to send forward their | 
stock as fastas they can get it to looking 
fairly plump and smooth, and the result is 
likely to be a decline on light beef, although | 
heavy corn-fed young animals may pot go 
lower than they are now. 
\Vhether the beef trust is making an ex- 
orbitant profit on meats or not, and whether 
Board of Trade gamblers are forcing grain 
above a proper price or not, we do not 
know, but we are confident that the farmer 
who has fed his stock liberally on grain the | 
past winter has made money by doing so, if | 
he has sold beef at market rates, and those | 
who have not may do well in the sale of 
grass fed beef if they have good, thrifty 
als and good pastures. 
We do not look for much lower prices in 
beef for at least three years, or in mutton. 
k will be affected more quickly, because 
while the cow seldom has more than one 
calf ina year, the sow may have two litters, | 
and eight at a litteris a fairaverage. Thus, 
while the cattle only increase 100 per cent. | 
ess, the swine may increase 1600 per 
t.,and if corn can be grown or bought, 
re is likely to be an increase in their | 
umber which will far exceed any increase 
1 the cattle production. 
Not since the early ’70’s have country 
lressed hogs in the round sold at over eight 
‘utsa pound that we remember of. Then 
11 Was so high many would not buy it to 
fred to fattening stock, yet we thought we 
never found any better profit in its use than 
then, unless it was in 1866, when we paid 35 | 
per hundred pounds for it, and fatted two 
sos, sothat it costs us less than three cents | 
a pound, beside the skimmilk from one cow | 
aida few unmerchantable vegetables, for 
} that weighed about three hundred 
pounds to the careass. 
Nor do we expect to see sheep selling | 
h lower than at present. Wool is work- | 
<p gradually iz price, though manufact- | 
sare trying to hold it down, but their 
trade has increased so that they have had to | 
nore this year than last year or for | 
eral years past, and as wool goes up | 
zrowers are less willing to sell; and 
the supply offered for sale growing | 
1 consisting of sheep past their prime | 
earling wethers, it is scarcely likely | 
‘there will be much surplus of prime | 
‘in the market, and lambs that are | 
opped when they can be fatted to ob- | 
« highest prices will be added to the | 
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‘ould advise those who think of be- | 
+ vegetarians that they can scarcely | 
10 soon for their own interests,for we | 

liree or four years must pass before | 
beef or mutton any lower priced 


now, and poultry may prove | 
eapest meat food, especially if | 
at home and properly cared for. | 


not strict vegetarians ourselves, | 
“ a mixed diet embracing meat | 
he best for health and strength. | 
| certain that the farmer working | 
the field needs meat at least once a | 
lany city people seem to thrive and | 
\ithy on a vegetarian dietary, yet in | 
dividual eases we have noticed they | 
real strength in an emergency of | 
‘or sickness. 





Oe 
Preparation of the Soil. 
tated that inthe first eight inches of 
igland soil there remains fertility 
to grow good crops for the next 
ears. But it is evident that this 
od must be liberated and put ina 
nso that it can be readily assimi- 
the plant, in order to make it avail- 
. the production of crops. 
var many farmers do not realize the 
iice of a thorough preparation of the 
!. In the first place, it 1s very 
ess lthat the ground should be well 
p There is a difference of opinion in 
to the best time for plowing, but 
vefer fall plowing, on dry sod land 
clay land. Fall plowing tends to 
in the loss of water during the winter 
" ig months from surface drainage, 
‘s in conserving moisture. The freez- 
‘sl thawing also tend to loosen the soil 
‘ist in its pulverization. 
land, however, which is bare and | 
u humus, is apt to become cemented | 





| portant consideration. 
| plowed and thoroughly pulverized with the 
| harrow, the hoeing is practically done. 
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during the winter if plowed in the fall. The 
surface soil should be stirred as early in 
the spring as possible, and in order to liber- 
ate the most plant food and put the soil in 
the best condition for the crop, it should be 
thoroughly worked, harrowing and rehar- 
rowing untilavery fine condition is pro- 
duced. 

As harrowing is for the purpose of break- 


| ing up and pulverizing the soil, those har- 
| rows should be used that are best adapted 


to the soil that is being treated. The farmer 


| should bear in mind that the finer the par- 
| ticles of dirt, not only the more plant food 
| is made available, but the more water the 
| soil will hold, and as the plant takes up its 


food only in solution, this is a very im- 
Also, if land is well 


In seeding land in a dry time the soil 
should be rolled in order to bring sufficient 


| moisture to the seeds to insure germination, 
but the value of the roller in the prepara- 
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tion of air. Then note which of the stems 
dry out quickest. Or take several bunches 
and spread out in the hot sun,and at the 
same time put other bunches near them in 
the shade, and note results. 

The meaning of all this is that for celerity 
of curing and retention of all the best ele- 
ments in the hay clover should not be much 
exposed to the direct heat of the sun, but as 
soon as it is wilted put it upin small and not 
too compact bunches, and let a free circu- 
lation of air carry off the moisture exhaled 
by the leaves. 

If one couid be assured of good hay 
weather all the time these bunches or hay- 
cocks might be left without further atten- 
tion for three or four days, then open up to 
the air for a few hours, when the hay would 
be well cured and fit for the mow. 

Unfortunately good hay weather cannot 
be expected all the time, and hence haycaps 
are coming more and more into use as 
they demonstrate their value. A square of 
cheap cotton cloth, with a small stone at- 





the trade of fish packers and other critical 
buyers of ige in the competitive zone may 
be doubted.. On the other hand manufact- 
ured ice possesses the obvious advantage 
of greater purity. Without entering intoa 
discussion here of what germs may be kept 
alive and conveyed in ice, none can deny 
that a distilled water product is the purest 
thing possible. Thus the natural article 
excels in one thing and the manufactured in 
another, and buyers in the competitive 
area are doubtless making their selection 
according to the property which they want 
the most. 

The surprising growth of this industry 
resembles the accounts of manufacturing 
progress under a new protective tariff ; here 
was an American industry which started an 
infant, and against the greatest of natural 
odds; by the progressive display of our 
native ingenuity it has new reached the 
stage where it employs thousands of men 
and millions of capital, and what is vastly 
more important, has opened the way for the 





square inch by the use of a power pump. 
The gas contains a certain amount of heat, 
and substantially none of this is lost by 
compression. The gas is next reduced to 
the liquid state by condensation. This is 
performed by passing the ammonia through 
coils of pipe, in contact with cold water. 
The excess ot heat is thus given up, and 
the ammonia, reduced to the liquid state, is 
then made to become gaseous in coils of 
pipe which are in contact with the water 
to be frozen. This reduces the tempera- 
ture of the ammonia gas below the freezing 
point of water, and the ammonia absorbs 
from the water to be cooled the heat which 
was taken from the former during conden- 
sation. This results in freezing the water, 
owing to the well-known fact that if two 
substances of different temperature are 
allowed to come in contact with each other, 
the warmer body will impart its heat to the 
colder, until the temperatures of the two 
are equalized. This is the theory of all re- 
frigerating processes. The ammonia, havy- 
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tion of the seed bed depends largely upon 
local conditions. On light, loose, sandy or 
gravelly lands, its repeated use is of much 
benefit, but on clay lands the roller must be 
used with caution, as its use may prove in- 
jurious if followed by heavy rains. Where 
possible it is well to follow it with a smooth- 
ing harrow and restore the mulch.—Bulletin 
Maine Department of Agriculture. 
aT 
Clover Hay. 

The clover crop is coming on apace, and 

it is in order just now for the farmer to con- 








| sider what he will do with it and how he 


can kandle it tothe largest profit. ‘Those 


| who have empty silos will do well to put a 


liberal share of the clover in them, both for 
economy of storage and to provide a con- 
venient and serviceable supplementary feed 
when the July and August droughts turn the 
pastures brown, says Hoard’s Dairyman. 

But the number of those who have silos 
for this purpose is all too limited, and even 
those that have them will want to make 
some clover hay to go with the corn silage 
next winter. It follows, then, that every 
man who is so fortunate as to have a clover 
field should be interested in the latest and 
best methods of cutting and curing the crop 
for hay. 

Clover is at its best, whether for hay or 
silage, when in full bloom, because at that 
period the nutritive elements are most 


evenly distributed throughout stalk and leaf 


and flower, and the plant has practically at- 
tained its maximum growth for profitable 
feeding purposes. But as every plant does 
not reach this stage of development at the 
same time, and if it did it would be impos- 
sible to cut and securea large acreage in 
one day, the prudent farmer will adapt him- 
self to the law of averages by commencing 
his clover haying a few days before half 
the plants are in full flower, in order that 
he may complete it before many of the 
stalks have become mere woody stems, the 
leaves ripened and ready to fall, and the 
head simply seed pods and chaff. 

Of course at this stage of development 
the clover plant contains approximately 
75 per cent. of water, and the great prob- 
lem in hay making is to get rid of 70 to 80 
per cent. of this, so that the hay, when put 
in the mow, shall contain less than 25 per 
cent. of moisture. Bearing this condition 
and necessity in mind, the prudent hay- 
maker will not cut his clover when it is ex- 
teriorly wet with rain or dew, for the rea- 
son that this extra water will evaporate 
(dry off) much more readily when the plant 
is standing upright, where the breeze can 
get on all sides of it, than when lying flat 
on the ground. 

Next in order comes consideration of the 
important but unappreciated fact that di- 
rect sun heat retards rather than hastens 
the evaporation of this surplus water, be- 
cause it dries to a crisp the leaves of the 
plant, which are the most available ave- 
nues for moisture to escape from the stem. 
No one needs to accept this statement for 
the truth, because it can be easily verified 
or disproved by avery simple experiment. 
Take several stems of clover and remove 
allthe leaves from some of them, leaving 
the others entire, and hang them all in 
the shade, but not away from free circula- 





tached to each corner to hold it in place 
when thrown over the top of a haycock, is a 
sure protection against damage by rain. 
This cap need not necessarily be more than 
a yard square, but for some purposes forty 
inches square would be better. Two hun- 
dred of these haycaps, costing $12 to $15, 
may be the means of saving several tons of 
hay in a single season, not to mention the 
saving of many hours of labor in opening 
up and reassembling the bunches after 
every shower. 

In brief, these directions are: Cut early, 
but not when grass is wet with dew or rain; 
wilt but slightly, and then assemble in 


the curing is to be done; cover with hay- 
caps to protect from rain and dew; at any 
convenient time after two or four days open 
the bunches lightly so that they may be 
thoroughly aired, and in good drying 
weather, after two or three hours, hay will 
be ready for hauling. 





+ 
The Making of Ice. 


Few American industries are so extraor- 
dinary in their character, or make a more 
urprising exhibit of progress in the last dec- 
ade than the manufacture of ice. Here is 
a commodity of which nearly two-thirds of 
the cost of production is in coal, about one- 
tenth in ammonia, and practically none of it 
in anything which actually enters into the 
product. Often a natural spring is secured 
in connection with an ice factory, but this 
must be largely for advertising purposes, 
since, in making ‘* can ice,’”? which is the 
usual process, any water must necessarily 
be distilled, or the ice would be opaque. 
And distillation leaves the ‘ hygenic 
spring ’’ no advantage over the hydrant. 
Jack Frost can make clear crystals out of 
muddy water, but not the art of man. 

The manufactured ice business started in 
New Orleans in 1866, and has been steadily 
moving northward till today the country 
may be divided into three zones, in the 
southern of which the manufactured ice 
holds the monopoly; in the northern the 
same thing is true of the natural product, 
while there is a middle zone where the two 
are in actual and more or less vigorous 
competition. These zones, the recently is- 
sued census office bulletin exhibits in a 
map, and by accompanying figures shows 
that the range of competition is moving 
northward. Ten years ago the distinctly 
Southern States had three-fourths of the 
manufactured ice plants in operation in the 
country ; today, although there has been a 
good numerical increase in the South, this 
has been much more than offset in other 
parts of the country, so that the southern 
total is now only forty-nine per cent. of the 
establishments. 

Unfortunately the census bulletin does 
not enter into an examination of the rela- 
tive merits of the two products; that they 
differ in essential properties about as much 
as cane and beet sugar, butter and oleomar- 
garine, is the experience of most house- 
keepers. That the manufactured ice is in- 
creasing in its staying qualities is probable, 
in view of the constant improvements in 
the processes. Its manufacturers already 
claim that it is fully equaf in this respect to 
the natural ice, but that they have secured 
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development, in the South and on the Pacific 
coast, of many industries, which were im- 
possible before the days of artificial refrig- 
eraticn. The thing which the sociologist 
may perhaps regret the most in the ice in- 
dustry is that it should draw so heavily 
upon our beds of coal, which as a stored 
product must eventually be exhausted, 
while the force in nature which does the 
freezing, we have the assurance of the 
eighth chapter of Genesis, ‘‘ Shall not cease 
while the earth remaineth.”’ 
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ing completed its cooling work, is then re- 
turned to the compressor, where it may be 
re-used repeatedly. ‘There is, however, a 


small loss during each cycle of operations, | 


and the supply must be replenished at inter 
vals. 

Practically all of the ice manufactured 
in the United States is produced by the 
can system, or by the plate system. In the 


can system ice may be formed either in sta- | 


tionary cells or in removable cans, the lat- 


ter being the method in more genera! use. | 


many ancient authors, indicating that seme 
of the principles of artificial refrigerating 
were understood by the Greeks and. prac- 
ticed by them in cooling wine, water and 
various other drinks. The Egyptians were 
accustomed to allow jars of boiling water 
to remain on the house roofs over night, 
and in the morning the jars were 
mcistened with water on the outside, 
bound with grass or plants, and put in 
trenches. The discovery of the principle 
that hot water exposed to the air is suscep- 
tible of greater evaporation than cold is 
generally ascribed to Nero, although, Aris- 
totle relates that if it was desired to cool 
water suddenly, it was customary to expose 
it first to the sun’s rays. It is believed that 
saltpetre for refrigerating purposes was first 
used by the Italians in 1550. The liquor or 
liquid to be cooled was put into a little- 
| necked bottle, which was immersed in a 
| receptacle filled with cold water. Saltpetre 
| was then added to the water of the other 
| vessel, and the bottle containing the water or 
| wine to be cooled was twirled around on its 
| axis, on the principle of the modern ice- 
cream freezer. 
| The year 1805 may be looked upon as 
| marking the beginning of the natural ice 
| industry in the United States. The pioneer 
, was Frederic Tudor of Boston, who in that 
| year shipped a cargo of 130 tons of ice to 
the West Indies. Although the venture re- 
| sulted in a loss, the cargo arrived at its 
destination in excellent condition. Two 
| years later he sent 240 tons to Havana, but 
| this was likewise unprofitable. About the 
year i812 he was granted by Great Britain 
| a monopoly of the ice trade with her col- 
oniesin the West Indies, and later received 
| the same concession from Spain. From 1817 
to 1820 he extended the trade to Charleston, 
| Savannahand New Orleans. The ultimate 
| successof Mr. Tudor prompted competitors 
| to enter the field as exporters. The growth 
| in the exports of ice increased steadily until 
| about 1870. After this date they steadily 
| decreased until in the year 1900 the number 
| of tons exported was so insignificant that 
| the foreign trade in ice may now be con- 
| sidered practically extinct. 
| The growth of the domestic trade was 
| simultaneous with the early increase in the 
| export trade. It has been impossible to ob- 
| tain data relative to the production of the 
| entire country, but some indication of the 
| extent of the injury may be obtained from 
| the quantity of ice harvested in the State of 
Maine and on the Hudson River. Although 
these are the greatest harvesting regions of 
the country, their annual product probably 
does not represent much more than half the 
ice harvest of the United States. The capac- 
ity of Hudson River icehouses now reaches 
! 4,215,970 tons. 

Some time{before the natural-ice industry 
| became a factor of commercial importance, 
| attempts had been made to produce ice by 

abstracting the Jatent heat from water by 
artificial means. The first ice machine for 
| the manufacture of ice was invented in 1755, 
_by Dr. William Cullen, and was based on 
| the principle that the creation of a vacuum 
| increases the evaporation of water and by 
| this means produces ice. 

PATENTS FOR ICE MACHINES. 

Prof. A. C. Twining of New Haven, Ct., 





| 
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Americans are great consumers of ice; it | The time required for the formation of the 00k out a patent for an ice machine in 
is a luxury in almost every other part of the | ice varies from twenty to twenty-six hours, | England in 1850, and in the United States in 


The city, in distinction from the | according to the thickness of the mould con- 
small bunches where about nine-tenths of | rural districts, is also a great consumer Of | taining the water to be frozen and the | 


ice the year round, due doubtless to the | temperature of the brine. 


complete warming of the modern house and 
apartment. 


. “| Inthe plate system a hollow iron pjate | 
In old times many rooms iN | jg jmmersed in a tank containing the water 


every house were not heated in the winter, to be frozen, and as the plate contains 
and these furnished a natural ice chest for | 


butter and other things that needed to be 


| 


coils for the freezing medium, the ice is 
formed on the two outer surfaces. It may 


kept cool, just as the marketman usually pe joosened in several ways according to 
has a heated office in winter for his own | the system of refrigeration used. The pro- 
convenience, but lets his supply benches ‘duction of the ice by the plate system is 


remain in the natural temperature. 


In the | much slower, and for this reason the use of 


country, and this is especially true of the | .evera] plates is necessary for a continuous 
South, the people have long habituated | process. The ice cake. may be of several 


themselves to find “cold places,” like wells | sizes, the standard being sixteen feet long, | 


and caves, in which to secure some of the | eight feet wide and eleven inches thick. 


advantages of a refrigerator. Because of 
the high price of the State of Maine product 
in the inland towns of the South, after long 
railroad hauls from the seaboard, and per- 
haps further conveyance over the rough 
country roads, ice has been used in that 
section with great frugality until the com- 
ing of the artificial product. This wili in 
time make that section as great a user of ice 
as the North, since the climate makes a 
longer demand for it. 
THE INDUSTRY’S GROWTH. 

In 1870 all four of the establishments re- 
ported were in the Southern States, and 
the same is true of nearly all of the thirty- 
five plants returned at the census of 1880. 
Between 1890 and 1900, although the num- 
ber of establishments increased remarkably 
throughout the South, the greatest and 
most striking increase occurred in such 
middle and central States as Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, New York and Ohio. Not one of 


‘these States reported fewer than forty 


ice-manufacturing plants, and in Pennsyl- 
vania the number reached seventy-three. 
This remarkable growth cf the industry 
in the North is largely accounted for by 
the perfection of the refrigerating machines, 
and general economies which have reached 
a point where the manufactured product 
can be produced soas to compete success- 
fully with the natural product. The fol- 
lowing-named States reported no ice-manu- 
facturing establishments: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana 
and Nevada. 

In the manufacture of ice there are two 
systems used, commonly known as_ the 
**compressor’’ and the “absorption” sys- 
tems. The compressor system, by far the 
more common, involves three successive 
steps, respectively called compression, con- 
densation and expansion. Anhydrous ain- 
monia, or ammonia which contains no 
water, is subjected in the gaseous form to 
a pressure of from 125 to 175 pounds p 





QUANTITIES CONSUMED. 


Efforts were made to get estimates of the 
consumption of natural ice in the great 
cities. In New York the annual consump- 
tion of ice is believed to be about five mil- 
lion tons. If this figure is approximately 
correct, the manufactured ice consumed 
during the census year amounted to 8.2 per 
cent. of the total consumption. 


average cost of production of manufactured 
ice was approximately $1.50 per ton, and the 
average wholesale price $2 per ton, and the 
average retail price varied from fifteen to 
thirty cents per 100 pounds, according to 
the season of the year. In _ Philadel- 
phia the annual consumption of ice was esti- 


Census | 
Office correspondence with several of the | 


leading ice manufacturers indicates that the | I 
; area in which they are disputing the au- 


| 1853. In 1855 he operated a machine in 

Cleveland, 0., which produced over 1600 
| pounds of ice in twenty-four hours, and was 
| operated intermittently until 1857. He also 
| discovered that ice frozen at a temperature 
slightly below freezing point would be 
transparent with the exception of the small 
| porous core, while if frozen at a lower tem- 
| perature it would be opaque and porous 
throughout. In the infancy of the industry 
| the ice was opaque, and it was not until 
| about 1868 that transparent ice was made by 

euse of distilled water. Capt. David 
Smith of Chatham, Mass., was the origina- 
tor of the plate-ice system. He erected in 
Oakland, Cal., the first machine of this 
character. 

From the inception of the United States 
Patent Office to Jan. 1, 1902, there have been 
4337 patents granted for various processes 
of refrigeration. Of this number, 681 have 
been issued for the manufacture of ice ma- 
chines. One of the latest must be Prof. 
| Willis Moore’s device for cooling rooms, 
| which he believes can be made a commer- 
cial success. The midsummer sun has cer- 
tainly found in this country a race of in- 
surgents, who are constantly widening the 





thority of the ‘* King of the Day.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


>< 


Maine Farm Notes. 
The spring in Maine was early. The 
snow left in March and the month of April 








mated at from 1,000,000 to 1,600,000 tons, 
342,602 tons of which was represented by the | 
local production of manufactured ice. In) 
San Francisco from 10,000 to 15,000 tons of | 
natural ice were used, brought from the | 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, but owing to 
climatic conditions the consumption there is 
much smaller than in Eastern cities of the 
same size. No naturalice appears to have 
been sold during the census year in New | 
Orleans, Memphis, Norfolk, Nashville, | 
Dallas, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Little Rock, 
Montgomery, Austin, Birmingham, Charles- 
ton, Chattanooga, Columbia, Galveston, 
Houston, Knoxville, Macon, Mobile, San 
Antonio, Savannah, Waco or Wilmington, 
N.C. 
HISTORY OF ARTIFICIAL REFRIGERATION 
The production of cold by artificial means 
began in the warmer climates, especially in 
India, China and Egypt—where ice and 
snow were not available. It was early dis- 
covered that porous receptacles would kesp 
the contents cooler than non-porous. In 


was warm and pleasant. Some planting 
was done towards the last of April, but the 
rain commenced and continued for along 
time, making seeding almost impossible. 
Much that was put in the ground rotted, 
and what grew made but sorry progress. 
Friday, June 20, was the first good day for 
vegetation for so long that we can hardly 
remember its predecessors. The cold 
northeast wind and steady rain makes a 
hard storm for June. 

Sheep and lambs are up in the barn, and 
it is cold enough for cows to suffer. Grass 
was badly winter-kilied, but is making a 
good growth now. Daisies and buttercups 
are in full blossom, and we will soon Se 
haying, but many are not yet done planting. 
Very little Hungarian has as yet been sown, 
and the ground is in such a condition that it 
_ be a long time before we can get on to 
it. 

It is generally remarked, in this vicinity, 
that we are to have « light apple crop ; Bald- 
wins especially are a failure in this locality. 
Cows sell well, at fair prices, and for oxen 
one gets all he asks, asarule. But “ Bread 
is the staff of life’? and that is as cheap as 





Egypt and East India the vessels contain- 
ing the water to be frozen were covered 
with stalks of corn or sugar cane, which 
was acrude method of artificial refrigera- 
tion. References are tound in the works of 


ever. ‘“*‘ Man cannot live by bread alone,” but 


| he can come pretty near it, so we will try to 


dothe best we can under all existing cir- 
cumstances. D. H. THING. 
Mt. Vernon, Me., June 23. 
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Hoericultural. 
Science in Agriculture. 
Some important and interesting points 
on the planting, breeding and selection of 
seed corn are given in a bulletin by the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Station, and while our 
corn crop is just now one of the most im- 
portant in the country, it is timely to call 
attention to the best conclusions of the 
best experts in corn culture. Special at- 
tention is given to the selection of seed 
eorn, which will make all the differ- 
rence in the world in the annual crop of the 
country. A little more wisdom and in- 
telligence are required in the uniform selec- 
tion of right seed corn, so that in time every 
ear will be of auniform size, and each kernel 
large will be full and plump, anda large num- 
ber on each cob. The yield per acre could in 
this way be increased greatly without plant- 
ing a single additional grain of corn. Some 
of the best varieties of seed corn are today 
far better than anything planted ten and 
fifteen years ago, and this is due to the fact 
that they have been carefully selected and 
cultivated for twenty-tive years, past until 
their type and characteristics are pretty 
well fixed. Argument is given for pedi- 
greed corn. Not much of this is used yet, 
but more of it may be necessary to teach all 














farmers the great value of using the finest 
seed corn. Pedigreed corn traces its an- 
cestry back to remote ancestors, but_the se- 
lection of each year’s seed forms an estab- 
lished record which goes to show that cer- 
tain qualities can be depended upon. | 
Practically the bulletin advises against | 
leaving seed corn exposed in cribs to winter | 
cold weather, which is sometimes robbed of 
half its vitality. Seed corn should be | 
selected in the fall and carefully kept. Only | 
the best ears and grains should be used, and | 
those of uniform size and fullness ‘of kernels. 
Thegrains on these ears should test an | 
average of ninety-five per cent. in “"germina- | 
tion in the sprirg. If they will not there is | 
something wrong, and it is doubtful policy | 
to attempt to use them for planting. 
' 
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New York. Pror. S. N. Doty. 
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Butter Market. 

There seems to be little3speculative de- 
mand for butter in Boston at present, as 
those who are disposed to buy butter for | 
cold storage secure their stock in the coun- 
try under contract. The butter now arriv- 
ing costs so high, in the opinion of opera- 
tors, that they hesitate about putting it 
away for future use. The margin fof profit 
to dealers is very small at present. 

Receipts are running fully as heavy as 
last June, and reports from various sections 
in all parts of the country indicate a large | 
make of butter for June. The quantity put | 
into cold storage here last week isa little 
larger than the amount put away a year 
ago, but the total stock held herein cold 
storage is still about one-third less than last 
year. Since there are no exports to speak 
of we think the current consumption of | 
butter is larger, which is a heaithy sign so | 
far as it goes. | 

Usually, this month, there is a sharp | 
demand for cold storage, but at present | 
there is a sluggish trade, quite unsatis- | 
factory to producers. However, our view | 

| 








of the matter is that prices will be main- | 
tained during June and July, and perhaps | 
grow stronger as the fall advances. It is | 


admitted that the output will be at least as 


large as last year, though it is not expected | 
that the surplus will be any larger. Some 

buyers are holding back for a break in July | 
or August, but we think the oleomargarine 
t-ade will fall off, and the demand for but- | 
ter will be better than last year and the con- | 
sumption greater, although it is always haz- | 
ardous to make a prediction. | 

The best creamery lots are not offered | 
under 23 cents, although trade is slow. Sev- | 
eral dealers have bid 224 cents to receivers, | 
but the latter claim that would not cover | 
the cost. Lots a little off in quality or con- 
dition have to sell at 21 to 22 cents, though | 
we hear of very little creamery being sold | 
atless than 22 to 23 cents, and no extra | 
creamery at less than 23 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending June 21 were 40,435 tubs and | 
38,121 boxes, a total weight of 2,176,299 | 
pounds, against 2,030,077 pounds the pre- | 
vious week, and 1,986,546 pounds the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

There were no exports of butter from 
Boston last week. For the corresponding 
week last year 27,040 pounds were exported. 
No exports from New York last week. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reportsa stock of 70,121 tubs, against 
106,579 tubs last year. The Eastern Com- 
pany reports a stock of,12,128:tubs, against 
16,402 tubs. With these holdings added the 
total stock is 82,249 tubs, against 123,001 
tubs at the same time last year, a shortage 
for this year of 40,752 tubs. Nearly 25,000 
tubs were put into storage last week. 





Railroads of the World. 

The Iron Age reprints statistics of mile- 
age vf the railroads of the world, together 
with some other interesting data. The fig- 
ures are brought up to 1900, and so make a 
record of the work of the last century. The 
mileage built in each decade has been for 
the world: 





5690-90... ..-5-55<.8ee 1870-80........... 101,081 
184-50 ..........-.19,198 1880-90. ........--152,179 
1850-60 eee 1890-1900. ......-- 107,421 | 
1860-70 .. 63,255 


The mileage built before 1830, insignifi- | 
cant in amount, is included with the 4772 
miles credited above to the decade 1830-1840. 

Of the total of 491,066 miles completed at 
the end of the century, more than one-half 
has been built since 1880, and nearly three- | 
fourths since 1870. It is notable, however, 
that in the last decade of the century 44,758 | 
miles less were built than in the preceding 
ten years. 

There is still abundant room for railroads | 
in Asia, Africa and South America, but the 
slow growth of industries on these con- 
tinents, two of which are over rather than 
under populated, gives no promise of rapid 
railroad extension. 

The mileage in each of the quarters of the 
globe in 1900 was: 


BrOpe. 5... ..<s500 176,212 North America. . .220,880 | 
Asia.... ......---.37,477 South America... .29,071 
MITICR ..<.-ice ---12,501 Australia.......... 14,925 | 


Thus North America alone has more rail- | 
road than Europe and Asia together; the | 
three old continents together have 226,190 | 
miles; the three new ones, 264,776. 

We are now building railroads in this | 
country faster than the population is grow- | 
ing, though at a very moderate rate, indeed, 
compared with what we have done in other | 
prosperous periods. We had but 383 inhabi- | 
tants per mile of railroads in 1900, Europe 
had 2267 and British India had 12,400. On | 
the other hand, Canada had but 294 and | 
Australia 306. | 

The aggregate capital invested in the rail- | 
roads of the world, is the stately figure of | 
$32,661,696,000, of which no less than $18,- | 
170,114,000 has been invested in 162,225 miles | 
of European railroads, which have an aver- | 
age capital of $119,593 per mile; while the 
average of 263,356 miles in the other parts of | 
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the world is $55,034 per mile. As there are 
65,000 rhiles whose capital is not reported, 
we are safe in assuming that the world has 

$36,000,000,000 invested in its railroads. 

_ <><. 

Notes from Washington, D. C. 
Doctor A. C. True, the director of the 
office of Experiment Stations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, points out in the forth- 
coming Yearbook of the Department some 
problems of the Rural Common School, and 
he shows several features of the new move- 
ment for the improvement of rural schools. 





“Without doubt,’’ says Dr. True, ‘ the 


character of our agriculture is rapidly 
changing. It is becoming more highly di- 
versified, its operations are becoming more 
complicated, the use of intricate machinery 
is becoming more common and necessary, 
and, in general, successful farming now re- 
quires a wider knowledge and a greater 
skill. The discoveries of our agricultural 


experiment stations, and the broader techni- | 
cal training of the leaders of! agricultu- | 
ral progress in our colleges are pro- | 


ducing profound effects on our. ag- 
ricultural practice, the final results of 
which are but dimly appreciated by the 
masses of our farmers, but which will 
surely make the lot of the rightly educated 
farmer of the future more fortunate, and 


the lot of the ignorant farmer relatively | 


more deplorable. It is very important, 
therefore, that our agricultural people 


| should study the problems of the public, 
| schools and should become alive to the rela- | 
| tion of these schools to the progress of their 


| art.’’ 
In the discussion of the subject Dr. True | 


states as the important problems to be 
worked out as follows: 

1. To provide for allthe children ahd to 
bring all the children into them. 

2. To make the annual school term 
throughout the United States long enough 
to give the chfldren thorough instruction in 
the fundamentals of common knowledge 
during the period of their school life. 

3. To directly relate the instruction of 
the school to the practical business of the 
farm, through the employment of teachers 
in sympathy with farm life and the enrich- 
ment of the school course by the introduc- 
tion of agricultural subjects. 

4. The improvement of the materia 
equipment and environment of the school 
by the consolidation of small schools, 
the improvement of school buildings and 
grounds, and the establishment of school 
libraries and collections of materials for 
illustration. 


5. The making of the schools more thor- | erly marked. Manufacturers, however, are | are prosperous. The question is of a good 
oughly the centres for the intellectual life | allowed to place upon the outside of their | deal of interest since the Grange has been 
of the community by the co-operation of the | original packages their names or some word , working against the bill, and a number of 
farmer and his family with the teacher, | or mark descriptive of the quality of the | congressmen took the ground that the 
through associations like these now existing | product; they may do so, provided such | Government should not spend money to pru- 
in Michigan, or through other agencies. brand does not obscure or cover up any of | vide Western farmers with advantages over 


1, : soot . 1 | the stamps, marks or brands otherwise re- | those of Eastern States. 
The members of the commission which quired for such packages. On the other hand, the idea was set forth 


er eS a ge The Department has made, naturally, that the irrigation of the arid lands was 
proper regulations, under which to act in anny changes 7” heed ware ay reites “_o a be —- Seren ye = 
carrying out the provisions of the recent law oleomargarine law, especially that part re-| nanan act; that it ¥ as ne longer possi- 
| passed by Congress for the protection of lating to the placing of taxes, inspection, | e to get a good mananabnen. since all lands 
| pure butter, have finished their labors. etc., and these will practically cover the law | in the States where crops could be grown 
| ‘The Secretary of the Treasury has just | #8 intended for adulterated and renovated | through rainfall had been taken up, but 
| made public the regulations aed ey this butters. | ital aaa eee peered _ se pte of ve lands, by 
S cisen end tik sini aielilienabenetiiis According to infor mation receives at t e ma ing a water supply av ailable, would en- 
commission, an <~iiplens ; ” Department of Agriculture there is a notice | bale homeseekers tot ake them up under th 
| of the evident intent of Congress in framing | of the possidle action of oleomargarine | homestead law. 
| such a law is made. In the regulations 80 | makers whereby they may try to evade the The Dill provides what is practically a 
framed, official definition is placed on the! jaw press dispatches state that the oleo | loan from the government for building the 
| — commodities which the Oleomargarine | makers will go to dairymen throughout the en works. ‘The cost of the works 
A eee : a) oc q | West and pay high prices for pure country | are to be added to the land, and the settlers 
which is made exclusively from milk or themselves could get Ps the ony markets. wi we peEaieN, rm tas - ~ va 
cream, or both, with or without common. This butter will be mixed with the oleo- — ainntrated os pate ne bill: 
salt and with or without additional color- | M@™arine so that the natural color will wi teaerrsnen reservoir costs a million 
ing matter.’ thereby be imparted to it without in any ere - reclaims nes hundred thousand 
The second grade of butter, known as! W4Y causing a construction of the law that | icra ant makes every acre Oss $10; that 
‘adulterated butter,’’ is brietly described it is colored, paying, therefore, only one- nei tt rn — _—_* 09 ion agent 
| by the regulations a * scuadial oc sea | of a cent a pound instead of ten cents | DY the homesteaders who take up the land. 
vated butter, to which a foreign substance | ®8 7eatired for colored oleomargarine. In; A number of Eastern congressmen made 
has boon ebied te * deaducin or remove ran | £2¢t, that tax of one-fourth of a cent is less wnangoreenty eloquent speeches on the bill, 
cidity,’” or “butter cheapened in cost by | than they have been paying for oleo. declaring that the question of opening up 
admixtures or made to ‘contain abnormal | [Inquiry at the Department of Agriculture = settling this broad territory of the 
quantities of «ater, ete,’ ” | Shows that the officials are inclined to scott age was.one - the greatest questions of 
The third ous « Process or Renovated | 2t Such actioe, for while they admit that the | . he day, and that the policy would bring the 
| Butter.” “A butter which has been sub- | law might be possibly evaded by this action, | Country prc wealth, oe and popula- 
| jected to the process generally cad fox the! still they think the question is one of mere tion, _ ae to tee benetit of every sec- 
renovation of butter, but without the intro- arithmetic rather than one of law. They be —_ ee factories would find in 
duction or-use of* any acid. alkali, chemi- | te that if the oleo makers can make wag ceginun splendid markets, and 
cal or any substance whatever” and with-| Money by selling butter as oleomargarine, | that Eastern farmers would be kept busy 
wy then they should go ahead. It is believed, Supplying factory hands with food products. 


out being made to contain ‘abnormal | : - 
“i ‘ yever, that suc rial will show a loss | irricatt i hie a 
quantities of water, milk or cream.’ however, that such a tria The irrigation bill, which passed the 


Renovated butter having sixteen per cent. instead of profit to those who will carry on) House by a vote of 146 to 55, it is confidently 
or more of moisture will be held to contain | ‘2!8 Practice. predicted will, in its operation, show itself 
‘abnormal quantities of water, milk or After two days debate, the House of Rep- a better measnre than some of the Eastern 
cream,’ and be therefore classed as ‘ adul- | Tesentatives passed the arid land irrigation | farm papers believe. It amounts to nothing 
terated butter.’ ”’ bill by a vote of 146 to 55. The bill devel- | more than an extension of the homestead 

The regulations provide that every manu | oped unexpected strength during its discus- | act; it makes homesteads which are now 
facturer of renovated butter shall place and | sion, showing a strong sentiment through- | dry and uninhabitable as fertile and pro- 
keep on the side or end of his building in} out the entire country in favor of the re-; ductive, but the cost of this improvement 
which the butter is made, a sign bearing dis- | clamation of the arid lands. The discussion | has to be borne by the homesteader, 
tinctly the name of the manufacturer with | brought forth the fact that most of the East- | —the Government simply advances the 
the words ‘‘ Manufacturer of Renovated | ern members of Congress believe that the | moony and gives him ten years’ in 
Butter, Factory No. ——.” The regulations | opening of the lands of the West will bring | which to pay it back. Again, it 
also allow the maker to divide his| prosperity to Eastern sections. Representa- is shown that while it is hoped to ulti- 
packages up into prints, bricks or | tive Tirrell of Massachusetis made a strong | mately reclaim a great tract of Western 
rolls, but each must have stamped | statement showing to what extent the | land, the process must under the most 
hereon the words “ Renovated Butter.” If | New England factories depended upon west- | favorable conditions to the West be very 
| these packages too are wrapped in cloth | ern markets, and that when the factories of | slow. If two million acres a year should be 
|or other material, they must also be prop- | New England are prosperous, her farmers | reclaimed, and this is four times the amount 

















estimated under the Dill just passed 
would take fifty years to reclaim tha: |... 
of the West which can be irrigated 4 
would not be a sufficient addition of ead 
nearly keep pace with our incre 
lation. 

This would be taking half a cent 
open up, for instance, an area eqina} 
single State of Colorado. Such ¢|,, 
opment, it is claimed, will neyer }, 
the Eastern farmer. 

Again, it is shown that the su, pI 
ucts of irrigation will go in the fuyti), 
do now, to the Orient, instead .. 
East to compete with Eastern far); 


ase of 
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_ Literature. 


* Among the Night People,” }), 
Pierson, published by EK. P. Dutts, 
New York, with illustrations by | 
don, is a very exquisite volume, pre 
signed with its address to our litt}: 
The author speaks of the blac! 
chickens, the mosquitoes, the race 
lazy cut worm, the night moth, th 
bachelor muskrat, the greedy red | 
humining bird and the hawk 30: 
surprising to know how many of th: 
wild animals have an existence. 
book really brings forth much inf. 
that one would ordinarily not be 
with. For that reason it is a yu) 
great value and much interest. 

“ The Story of The Vine,” by Edy 
Emerson, published by G. B. Putia: 

New York, is a volume primarily, 
subject of wine-producing countries . 
rope at their vintage seasons. The :, 
states that his extended tour abro: 
abled himto gather much informa: 
regards the wine industry, with the 

tion of using such informatio: 

the betterment of conditions as the 
isted in America at that time. 
practical experience thus acquired 
proved of much benefit, and the auth. 
very nicely succeeded 1n relating his \ 

in the pages of this excellent vulume. 

one who is interested in these matters 
tind that the volume goes into the sy 
deeper than one would expect, and 
really very interesting to know the differ: 
wines, their early stages and processes, :!s:, 
the different classes of wines. This } 
will surely find a very large demand. 

** Lost on the Orinoco,” one of the ['y 
American Series, entitled ‘* Venezuela.’’ |) 
Edward Stratemeyer, published by Lev 
Shepard, Boston, forms a series, of relatine 
the adventures of four American boys and 
their tutor, who has been a great traveler 41\1| 
hunter in the tropics of the farther Sout). 
The first volume tells of their adventures oy, 
the steamer to Venezuela; sight-seeijie 1), 
and around Caracas, on the Orinocy. in 
the mines and on the plains. With the 
interest in South American matters at the 
present time, this should bea book in which 
all boys will be interested. All these books 
by this author are sure to be successful, 
owing to his great popularity and story- 
telling qualities. The series thus far have 
““The Brook Book,” by Mary Rogers 
Miller, publishea by Doubleday, Page « 
Co., New York, is a volume that contains 
much valuable information, also has some 
beautiful illustrations. The study of the 
brook is most fascinating. With one’s first 
acquaintance you would hardly believe that 
so many changes occur in the brook and its 
inhabitants throughout the year. The vol- 
ume suggests many ideas connected with 
the brook and its peculiar inhabitants. 
The full-page half-tone illustrations in tle 
book are made by various photographic 
artists. The line drawings are most)) 
taken from nature. Like all the books of 
this well-known house it is splendiil 
gotten up and deserves the highest men- 
tion. 

*‘Pussy Meow,”’ by S, Louise Pattesou, 
published by George W. Jacobs & (o.. 
; Phiiadelphia, isa book that seeks to do fo1 
the cat what ‘‘ Black Beauty ” did forthe 
| horse and “Beautiful Joe” did for the doz. 
| The introduction is written by Mrs. Sarah 
K. B. Bolton. This b_ok is very artistically 
illustrated and is a volume exceedinz\ 
| bright and entertaining, with its pleasing 
little anecdotes in relation tothe cat. | 
all these books, one has to bea lover of t! 
animal to fully appreciate and take in the 
contents with the spirit with which the au- 
thor intends to create. There are quitea 
few of these books on the cat now written, 
but this volume seems to have a field of its 
own. 

A very interesting new book is that en- 
titled ‘‘ In a Tuscan Garden,” published 
John Lane, New York city, written anon 
mously. The book is, typographically, «1 
of the best of the season. The subject is 
exceedingly instructive, at the same 
affords one a great deal of amusement ini‘! 
proper arrangement of faets. And wit! 
beautiful illustrations affords one 4 
correct idea of the beautiful gardens 
this book is purposely written to show 
eontents describe the finding of a ¥ 
the first planting and subsequent «: 
ments, giving also quite a thoroug! 
edge of an Italian garden, old and 1 
also Tusean servants, with a chap! 
| treatment of animals in Italy, w! 
| carries you through many interest! 
| With their various flowers, also ch 
| istics of nature. These books on 

that are now being published are 
| teresting, and one can well afford ¢ 
| culleetion of them for reference, alse 
| reading. Nature brings to us so mu 
tiful things that it only requires « 
‘cultivation of one’s finer qualiti: 
| preciate and enjoy all that is set 
| us to partake of. There are so mia 

tiful things in the study of flowers, 

and floral culture that it affords « 

remarkable resources in the res¢ 
| further study of these little bits « 
|and happy nature, which grow 
/ be developed further that all o 
jenjoy. The gardens of today, 

not quite as scientific as those of 0 
| contain many modern ideas, whic! 

practical, yet do not contain’ the 

| riety of ornamental nature. This! 

| written isone that is well worth t! 

——— -_ -~>- 

—Reecords for thirty years show 
| three per cent. of the storms of the P 
| approach from some point betwee! 
southwest. Not one per cent. move \' 

—Many steam-pipe explosions « 
water-hammer action. Ina late pa} 
Stromeyer showed that a plug of wal: 
| inches long propelled only two feet uli 
ure of fifteen pounds would exert a | 
| 6400 pounds on being suddenly stoppec 
—Porous white paper immersed } 
| of one part of oxalie acid in four parts 
| and subsequently dried, forms @ ai 
| paper for dried ink. The ink to be 
moistened with water, and the pape! 
| the usual manner. - ‘ 
An astonishing decrease !n | 
| strength and ductility of bronze at ten 
| above 400° F. has been reported 
| Bach of Stuttgart. With an alloy ©! 

per cent. of copper, four of zine ane 
| these properties were reduced about 5" 
| at 400°, but about fifty per cent. at 6 oe 
| covery suggests caution in the use of © 
| engine parts in contact with superes 
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Poultry. 


Hints on Raising Chicks. 


je first difficulty is in the hatching. 
feed is not all there is in raising 
s. Proper housing and yarding are 
essary. A chick will not thrive with- 
ther. 
nistake of many is in throwing a soft 
mash) on the ground. The chicks 
ius eat much dirt and filth which may 
on disease. 
there are any germs in the ground 
» you feed them in that way they will 
«able to escape picking them up with 
vod. 
re are not always germs of disease in 
round for them to get, but after all it is 
or manager who would throw soft feed 
» ground. They thus waste about a 
| of it. 
‘ther fault is in giving sour feed. Some 
mix up a lot of raw meal or ether 
nd grain and leave part of it until next 


The result may be bowel trouble. | 


‘rt do it. 
vou must feed raw stuff, be sure to mix 

, fresh every time. Only mix up just 

ichand not too much. If you leave 
wet it sours very quickly—in the course 
couple of hours. Never feed any meal 
is musty or decayed. Any kind of 

, or feed not in good condition should 

1 be fed to fowls or chicks. Musty 

1 or meal has likely lost some or per- 

»s most of its valuable qualities. 

\ny food not in first-class condition is 
le to cause some derangement in the 
-k’s life and bring on disease. The best 
none too good. The best alone will favor 

ripid growth and good development. 

\ sood way is to bake the ground feed. 
fake a mixture of meal, bran, ground oats, 
_mix it with milk and bake. A very 
le saltand some soda may be used. The 
result is something that may be kept a 
couple of days and does not need to be mixed 
every time you feed. 

\Vheat, cracked corn, millet, ete., are good 
feeds after the chick is older. Begin to feed 


these after the chick is a week old. The | 


quantity may be gradually increased as the 
other feed is left out. 

Neyer feed too much. A little and often 
is a good rule to follow when the chicks are 
young. Feed five times a day when begin- 
ning. After three weeks they may be fed 
only three times a day. 

Exercise is always necessary. (Che best 
kind is that obtained when roaming over the 
fields, instead of being shut up in smail 
yards and then made to exercise there. 

” Neyer neglect them. We do not always 


realize the loss of occasionally neglecting | 


them. We may think that, “‘ Well, it won’t 
do any harm to neglect them ju.t this once.”’ 
The result is that we soon neglect again, 
thus much loss. 

The secret of success is in keeping them 
continually growing. Allow them to stop 
growing and they never amount to much. 
If kept growing until matured they usually 
make fine fowls, if kept healthy. 

Ilens are out of date in raising chicks. 
Brooders have superseded them, yet at no 
time will hens be given up altogether for 
this purpose. Brooders, good ones, are easy 
to manage, and as sure of results. 

Too much heat or too little heat both have 
an injurious effect on the chick’s life. Keep 
the heat so they will be comfortable. 

Grit, charcoal and fresh, pure water must 
begiven. No chick can be expected to thrive 
without them. 

Proper cleanliness is essential. Filth 
breeds disease. Disease means loss. A 
short time taken each day in cleaning out 
the brooders and coops will more than repay 
you in better chicks. 

Sudden showers, dew or dampness of any 
kind is fatal to chicks. Make proper ar- 
rangements to keep them dry. 

Hawks, rats and other enemies will try to 
carry them off. Watch out and keep their 
depredations in check. 

Those little deformed, crippled or other- 
wise worthless chicks had better be killed 
at once. They never amount to anything, 
and are only a bother and in the way of 
some healthy one. 

A chick that is not out of the shell until a 
day or two after the three weeks never 1s 
strong and perfect. Such are usually crip- 
ples, and it doesn’t pay to bother with them. 

Plenty of fresh air is necessary for the 
chicks both night and day. But be careful 


about drafts. They may get colds which | 


will seriously interfere with their growth. 

\sthe early bird catches the worm, 80 
the early chick catches the largest and best 
prices. It pays to get some chicks hatched 
in the month of March, yet April and May 
are the great months for chicks. 

You'll have to be careful about the lice, 
especially as the season advances. Cleanli- 
ness isan enemy to lice.—Practical Poultry- 
tan and Star. 


. borticultural. 


How One May Distinguish Woodbine 
From ‘* Poison lIvy.’’ 
\ow that the season is at hand for the 





t\olus from the eity to the country, it | 


| not be amiss to utter a few words of 
( n to those who tramp indiscriminately 
- the fields and underbrush, fishing or 

« wild game or botanical specimens. 
erence jg not made to “* tramps,” 
1 snakes, but to a more sly and 
ous foe of mankind,—the poisonous 
vhich lurk in every nook and cranny, 
em to lie in wait for their victims by 
‘ence post, woodland path or pile of 
y persons ever trouble themselves 
a peep inside a botany to familiar- 


iuselvyes with the really venomous | 


that vines which bear a fancied 
ance to the real offenders become 
of the stigma of suspicion. 

as simply to bear in mind a few 
ind he can never go astray on this 
perplexing question; and so be 


| to steer clear of these suspicious | 


vrs when he meets them in his 

are tive species of the Rhus or sumac 

to the Eastern States. 

are poisonous—the Rhus venenata 

Rhus toxicondendron. The first 

: really a dangerous enemy of man- 

d frequents swamps and lowlands 

streams. Its common names are 

| sumac, poison dogwood and poison 

; ud it isa sturdy shrub from five to 
; eet in height. 

« pairs of oval leaflets are arranged 

‘each orher on a tapering stem, 

ids ina terminal leaflet. On care- 

: ination its appearance will seem to 

. om other sumaes, by having its leaf- 

let ined upward, giving it a sprightly, 


"is evous look. In summer it may escape 
% solice, but in autumn we cannot miss it, 
4s |". foliage is conspicuous by its intensely 


tt scarlet coloring. The poison sumac 
has <ray-baeked stems, red leaf stems and 
&)ish berries, 

(he other poisonous species, Rhus toxi- 


Of these, | 


condendron, scarcely resembles the one just 
described,as its habit of growth is more like 
an ivy; hence its popular name of poison 
ivy. While it is frequently met as a climber, 
it also assumes a bushy or treelike form, 
which has suggested two separate names 
for it—Rhus radicans when a vine, and Rhus 
toxicondenrond for the bushy form. In 
California it is this last named, and is known 
as poison oak. 

The favorite haunts of the ivy are on 
fence posts, on trees and stone walls, to 
which its brown, hairy stems cling like a 
parasite, thus being a menace to every bare- 
foot boy and ignorant pedestrian. The 
leaves are grouped in threes, and you will 
always find them with an irregularly-toothed 
edge and one side of the leaf wider and 
fuller than the opposite side, and having 
deeper lobes. Its berries are whitish gray. 
It is claimed that the only way to extermi- 
nate it when it has once gained a foothold on 
one’s premises is to nip the buds in early 
spring, and persist in doing this as fast as it 
sprouts, until it finally dies of exhausted 
vitality. 

The symptoms jof ivy poisoning are a 
burning and itching condition of the skin. 
The face sometimes becomes so swollen 
as to be almost unrecognizable, and 
while the patient suffers extreme discom- 
fort, the disease usuaily subsides in eight 
or ten days. 

When one has been exposed to the ven- 
omous plant a good preventive of poi- 
soning, if taken in time, is to dissolve a 
tablespoonful of baking powder in a pint of 
cold water and wash the hands and face 
several times with it. 

If the disease has gotten a hold, cooil- 
ing applications of sugar-of-lead water 
are beneticial. The lotion should be ap- 


fected parts. 

The most beautiful of our native climbers, 
the Virginia creeper, is a harmless vine, re- 
garded by so many ignorant people with 
suspicion, although itis no relative to the 
sumac at all. On examination we will find 
that its leaves are grouped in ‘fives instead 
of threes, and all radiating from the main 
stem. The leaf edges are also more regu- 
larly separated, and both sides of the leaf 
are more nearly equal.—Exchange. 

——__ +o —___— 
'Grchard and Garden. 

The manager of the greenhouses at the 
Kansas Agricultural College has also the 
duty of giving instruction to several classes 
of young ladies each week in the art of flori- 
culture. They are made up from the four 
hundred young ladies who are attendants at 
the college. Probably notall those who at- 
tend the classes will become practical flo- 


flowers in and about the house and grounds 
with a better understanding of their needs, 
and thus will help to beautify their future 
homes. Thecottages of the farmers will be 
in a bower of roses, and the surroundings 





had a graduate of the college for a wife. 
Those who grow grapes for home use, and 





blooms fall. The bag called by the grocers 
the two-pound size is right for this pur- 
pose, and it should be fastened with pins at 
the top to keep itin place. This not only 
keeps them from the atta:ks of insects, but 
also protects from the grape vot, which 
fungous disease attacks them at an early 
stage of their growth. The grapes ripen 
perfectly in the bags, and are usually larger, 
certainly handsomer than those not pro- 
| tected. tl PI 

| The most extensive orchard in central 
| Illinois isat Lilly, about midway between 
| Bloomington and Peoria. There ure abo 





8000 pear trees, 3700 apple trees, 2800 peach | 


| trees, 1800 plum trees and 1300 cherry trees, 
|on 240 acres of land. Although started 
| seven years ago, all but 2500 apple trees are 
|in bearing. There are one hundred acres 
| more reserved for pasture, houses, wood- 
land, etc. There are five houses for the 
workmen, large barns, blacksmith, ice 
| house, fruit sheds and other buildings on 


this land. 
The Kieffer pear outranks all others in 
uantity and as a money producer, and the 
en Davis leads among the apples, followed 
by the Gano, Black Twig and others. The 
leading peaches are the Elberta, Champion 
and Chair’s Choice. The old orchard is a 
nine-acre pear orchard, and for the past 
two seasons it has returned enough each 
year to more than repay the cost of land, 
| planting and care up to the present time’ 
There were 1700 bushels of pears last year, 
and the best grade sold at $1.50 a bushel 
second grades at $1, and they could have sold 
twice as many if they had them. The 
other fruits, excepting peaches, are in 
fine condition, and promise good results 
this year. The peach buds were killed by 
the hecember freeze, or there would have 
| been thousands of bushels of peaches this 
| year. It is almost needless to say that the 





| orchard is cultivated, pruned and sprayed | 


| in the most approved methods. The same 
| company own the largest pecan orebard in 
| the world, on the gulf coast in Mississippi, 
| and propose to set thousands more of the 


| . 
| grafted or budded pecan trees, as there isa 


| large demand for the soft-shelled pecans. 
—- > oe —__———_ 


| Fruits and Vegetables. 
| 


Old apples are getting toward the end of 
'the seascn, with few coming forward, 
| Still, there are some lots in coid storage. 
| For the week the receipts of apples were 
180 barrels; same week a year ago, 104 bar- 
rels. Prices are not quotably changed: 
| Ben Davis $4 to $4.50, Russets $4 to 5.50, 
| No. 2, all varieties $2.50 to 3.50, very choice 
| and jobbing lots 50 cents to $1 more. 
Oranges are in small receipt, with the sea- 
son drawing toward the close. For the 
week the receipts were 166 boxes Mediter- 
ranean; same week last year, 15 boxes. Of 
| California oranges, the receipts were 5068 
boxes ; same week a year ago, 15,728 boxes. 
A few more Valencias are on the water, and 
that will doubtless end the season. Cali- 
fornia seedlings $3.25 to $5, late Valencias 
$4.25 to $4.50, Mediterranean sweets $4 to 
$5, Rodi $5 to $6, Corrento $4 to 35. 
Lemons are very firm. hos 
| $4, 300s $3.25 to $4.50, fancy Maoiris 35.25 to 
6. There is alittle grape-fruit on the mar- 
ket at $5 to $7 per box. 3 
Pineapples are in good supply and selling 
very well. They are quoted at $2.50 to $3.50 
for 368; 308 $3.25 to $3.75, 24s $4 to $4.50, 





| 30 to 50 cents, Jamaica smooth cayennes 30 
| to50 cents, as to size and quality. The re- 
ceipts of pineapples for the week were 136,- 
840; same week last year 115,:300. 

California cherries are selling at $1 to 
$1.75 per box, as to quality. 

Strawberries are rapidly approaching the 
end of the season. They sold Saturday at 
10 to 35 cents in crate lots. The upper 
rapge in prices was for extremely choice 
Marshalls and Belmonts, very good berries 


receipts of strawberries were 10,100 crates; 
same week a year ago, 32,253 crates. 

In one respect it has been a most remark- 
able strawberry season. Every day from 
first to last they have sold at fair prices, 
often at high prices. Though the receipts 








plied with soft cloths or cotton to the af- | 


rists, but they may beable to care for the | 


will probably be so attractive that every vis- | 
itor will wish he was a Kansas farmer, and | 


enjoy having nice, perfect fruit, wiil do well | 
to bag the clustersalmost as soon as the | 


For 360s 33.25 to | 


| Porto Ricos 12 to 15 cents for small, large | 


| being sold for 20 cents. For the week the 





A FAMILY OF WHITE ANGORA KITTENS WITH BLUE EYES. 
Loaned by Mrs. 0. Borris, Marshfield, Mass. 





year ago—there has been no bad break, with 
sales at ruinous prices, to prevent a total 
loss. The ‘* squeezers’’ and “extract fel- 
lows”’ have found hard picking. Year after 
| year they have cleaned np lots of straw- 
berries that were spoiling at even three and 
four cents per box, but this year they are in 
despair, at which the marketmen, and espe- 
cially the shippers of strawberries, are glad. 

Blueberries are coming slowly from the 
South, of rather inferior quality, and sellin 

at 10 to 12 cents. Blackberries are in small 
supply and sell at 12 to 15 cents. Raspber- 
ries are coming, and sold Saturday at 12 
cents for pints. Currants are also coming 
along, and sell at 12 cents for quarts in crate 
lots. The receipts of berries for the week, 
other than strawberries, were 1678 crates ; 
same week a year ago, 1321 crates. 

Figs sell at 12 to 14 cents. Bananas are 
| in good supply, and sell at $2.50 for eight- 
| hand yellow; No. 1, $1.50 to $2 red; $2.50 to 
$5. 

A few Southern peaches are being re- 
ceived, but they are not in first-class shape 
for this market. For the week the receipts 
were 105 packages; same week a year ago, 
| 6802 packages. 

Rhubarb is near the end of the season. 
It sells at 75 cents per box, or 100 pounds. 

Watermelons are coming along very freely 
‘for so early in the season. For the week 
| the receipts were 25,200; same week a year 
ago, 1200. They sell at 20 to 30 cents by the 
| wagon load. 
| Southern canteloupe melons are still in 
very full supply for so early in the season, 
but the trade pronounces the quality fina, 
with a better demand. They are quoted, in 
wholesale lots, at $1 to $1.50 per crate, as to 
| quality. 
| Marrow squashes are quoted at $1.50 to 
| $1.75 per crate. Summer squashes sell at 
| $1 to $2.50 per package, as to size and qual- 
| ity. 

Asparagus is not very plenty, the season 
| being nearly over. It sells at from $1 to 
$2.50 per dozen. Celery is in small supply 
| and sells at $2.50 per bunch. Spinach is 
| quoted at 20 cents per bushel, with beet 
| greens at 10 cents per bushel. Caulitlowers 
| are sold at $1 per dozen. Lettuce is very 
| low at 10 cents per dozen. MRadishes are 
| steady at 50 cents per box. 
| Cabbages are in full supply and sell at 75 
| cents to $1.25 for crates and barrels, with 
| fancy at $1.50. Cucumbers sell all the way 
| from 75 cents to $2.50 per box, as to quality. 
| Tomatoes are at very wide range. Hothouse 
| sellat 10 cents per pound, with crates all 
| the way from 50 cents to $3, as to quality 
| and style of package. 

Canada yellow turnips are very scarce, 
and sell at about $2 per barrel. White flat 
are out of market at present. New bunch 

| bring $2.50 per 100. Carrots are sold at 
| $1.50 per bushel for old, with new bunch at 
; 40 cents per dozen. Beets are quoted at 
| $2.50 per 100 for new bunch. Leeks sell at 
| 75 cents, mint 25 cents per dozen, cress 35 
| cents, parsley 25 cents per box, egg plants $2 
| to $2.50 per crate. String beans sell at $1 to 
| $1.25 for green, wax 75 cents to $1.25, green 
| peas 75 cents to $1.50 per bushel. Cocoa- 
| nuts are quoted at $2.75 to 83 per bag, with 
| but few on the market. 


<> 











| Boston Provision Market. 

| The pork situation continues firm, with 
_ some items higher: Short cut and heavy 
| backs $23.50, long cut $23.75, medium $22.50, 
| lean ends $24.50, bean pork $19.50 to $20, 
fresh ribs 144 cents, corned and fresh 
| shoulders 11 cents, smoked shoulders 11} 
cents, lard 112 cents, in pails 123 to 123 cents, 
| hams 14 to 144 cents, skinned hams 15 cents, 
| sausage 11 cents, Frankfurt sausages 11 
| cents, boiled hams 194 to 20 cents, bacon 144 
to 154 cents, bolognas 105 cents, pressed 
| ham 14} cents, raw leaf lard 12) cents, ren- 
| dered leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 13 to 13} 
| cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 
| 12 cents, briskets 13 cents, sausage meat 10} 
| cents, country-dressed hogs 9 cents. 

| Boston packers have kept up their kill- 
(ing of hogs, notwithstanding the week had 


| one holiday, the total kill for the week | 


‘having been about 28,000; preceding week, 
28,000; same week a year ago, 25,000. For 
|export Boston-packed pork products are 
| in fair request, the total value of these ex- 
ports for the week having been about $165- 
| 000; preceeding week, $225,000; same week 
| a year ago, $225,000. 
Pork packing in the West has been de- 
creased somewhat, according to the Cincin- 
| nati Price Current, the total pack for the 
| week having been 455,000 hogs; preceding 
week, 495,000; same week a year ago, 510,- 
000. Since March the total kill has been 
6,030,000; same time a year ago, 7,050,000 ; 
decrease, 1,020,000. Prices are lower at the 
close, and the average is $7.15 per hundred 
pounds, against $7.20 a week ago. 

The beef market isa little easier, though 
dealers seem to believe that it is quickly to 
react. It is hard for sellers to get above 114 
| cents for the best sides, though a few cattle 
| are being returned as sold at 11} cents ; extra 
| sides 114 cents, heavy 104 to 11 cents, good 

94 to 10 cents, light grass and cows 95 to 104 
| cents, extra hinds 134 to 14 cents, good 12 
| to 13 cents, light 10 to 11 cents, extra fores 
| 9 to 94 cents, heavy 85 to 9 vents, good 8 to 
| 84 cents, light 7 to 74 cents, backs 9 to 114 
| cents, rattles 7 to 8}° cents, chucks 9 to 10 
' cents, short ribs 10 to 134 cents, rounds 9 to 
| 10 cents, sumps 10 to 14 cents, rumps and 
| loins 11 to 144 cents, loins 14 to 174 cents. 
For the week the arrivals of beef were 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


port, a total of 182 cars; preceding week, 
124 cars for Boston and 61 cars for export, 
a total of 185 cars; same week a year ago, 
132 cars for Boston and 102 cars for export, 
a total of 234 cars. 

Lambs and muttons continue rather easy, 
with a pretty full supply. Fall lambs 114 to 
124 cents, fancy and Brightons 124 to 13 
cents, spring lambs 12 to 14 cents, Eastern 
$2 to $6 each, yearlings 6 to 8 cents, mut- 
tons 6to 8 cents, veals 6 to 10 cents, fancy 
and Brightons 9} to 104 cents. 

The poultry market is pretty steady, ex- 
cept that broiler chickens are more plen- 
ntiful, with priceslower. Iced turkeys, 16¢c; 
iced fowls 
and chickens, 12 to 134 cents; fresh native 
fowls, 14 to 15 cents; South shore broilers, 
20 to 25 cents; Western, 16 to 20 cents; fresh 
po ig 14to 17 cents; live fowls, 114 to 124 
cents. 





o> 

——UCanada's foreign trade for the ten months 
ending April 30 aggregated $333,522,149, an in- 
crease Of $25,917,932 overthe same peridd last 





to $96,951,136, an increase of $9,968,713. Exports 
to Great Britain were $89, 21,000, a gain of $9,694,- 
142; to the United States $152,008,564, a gain of 
$254,137; to other countries $16,360,407, a gain of 
$3,435,000. 

-—The Jure scheduie of trains arriving at 
and departing from the South station in Boston, 
shows an increase of four, as compared with that 
for May, when the total was 797. These additions 
bring the number‘up to 801, the largest in the his- 
tory of the Boston Terminal Company. No other 
station in the United States receives and dis- 
patches a like number of trains, and only two in 
the world exceed this number, they being the 
Waterloo stations of the London & Southwestern 
railroad. 

—Since the proclamation of peace in South 
Africa more than 18,000 Boers have surrendered. 
These, with 40,000 prisoners in camps and with 
recent captures and withthe number known to 
have been killed, bring the total of the Boer 
forces atthe beginning of the war to at least 
80,000. The government’s estimate was originally 
56,000. 

—Minneapolis capitalists have organized the 
Saskatchewan Valley Land Company, and have 
purchased 1,100,000 acres of wheat-producing 
lands in Assimbora and Saskatchewan provinces 
in Canada, and will make of it the largest wheat 
farminthe world. This tract is capable of pro- 
ducing 30,000 bushels of wheat annually. 

——As the north-northeast wind blows quite 
constantly over the central Sahara from October 
to April, a French aeronaut, M. Les Desburaux, 
believes that it should be easy to cross the desert 
by balloon from Tunis to the Niger. He proposes 
trying the experiment with a small unmanned 
balloon of about four thousand cubic yards. This 
would carry a guide-rope of considerable weight, 
and an automatic discharger of water ballast, 
and will be expected to keep afloat for twelve 
days. In case of wreck on the way, the chances 
favor the recovery of the registering apparatus 
with very valuable scientific data. 


— aA steady tone has been maintained on eggs, 
with a fair demand for current consumption. 
Choice Western have been selling at 17 to 174 cents, 
with afew carefully selected marks at 15 cents. 
Receipts continue to show considerable shrink- 
age, but not so much as they would if the weather 
had been hot. Fair to good rule at 154 to 164 
cents. Choice fresh-gathered Eastern command 
173 to 18 cents, and fancy nearby lots go up to 
20 cents. The low temperature isa help to eggs 
from all sections. Upwards of eight thousand 
cases were put into cold storage last week, and 
the stock now amounts to 180,078 cases, against 
207,472 cases same time last year, a shortage of 
27,394 cases. 

— Swift & Co., and other Chicago packers, 
have begun experiments on a project for shipping 
stock to Florida and fattening it on cassava root. 
This project was broached about a year ago by 
Southern men aud representatives of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and an Investigation was made. 
It was found that cassava would grow well in 
waste land in northern Florida and southern 
Alnbama, and was a splendid cattle feed. Inves- 
tigations so far make it appear that it would be 
much cheaper to send stock to Florida to fatten 
than tothe Western ranges. It is said that one 
million acres in the South are available, much of 
it government land, ready for homesteaders. 
The value of cassava as pig food and for making 
starch is being looked into. The project will be 
undertaken gradually and ultimately may result 
in large and profitable changes to the packing in- 
dustry. 

—The following list of prices at wholesale in 
New York city for foreign and fancy cheese will 
interest our readers. Swiss Summer, per pound, 
223 to 25 cents; Swiss Domestic, per pound, 15 to 


oquefort, per pound, 30 to 34 cents; Edam, per 


cents; Parmesan, per pound, 23 to 24 cents; Reg- 


gairo, per pound, 27 to 20 cents; De Brie 
and De Isigny, per box,85 to 95 cents; 
De Brie, in glass, per dozen, at $2.60; 
Roman, per pound, 26 to 27 cents: Stilton, 


blue, per pound, 44 to 45 cents; Stilton, white, per 
pound, 39 cents; Camembert, in: glass, per dozen, 
$2.50; in wood, per dozen, $2.50 to 2.60; Neufeha- 
tel, per box, No. 1, 80 to 90 cents; per box, No. 2, 
60 to 70 cents; Philadelphia; cream, per box, $1.80 
to $2; Limburger, 10} to 12 cents; Muenster, 13 to 
14 cents; Gems, $2 to $2.25; Picnic, $2.65 to $2.75 
medium, $2.75 to $2.85; English dairies, 15 to 16 
cents. “ 
In Montreal, Canada, wholesale markets 
eggs are selling at 134 to 13} cents; potatoes, at 
85 to 95 cents in bag; beans, at $1.25-to $1.50; 
maple sugar, 7 to 9 cents. White clover comb 
honey at 13 cents to 14 cents; tinged, 10 cents to 
11 cents; strained at 9 cents to 10 cents per ponnd, 
buckwheat honey, in comb, at 9 cents to 10 cents; 
extracted at 7 cents to 8 cents. 

—Hay has shown an easier tone of late, 
though the supply is vet limited. Rye straw is 
still in small supply, with the market steady. 
Millfeed is scarce, with premiums bid for all 
transit lots. A premium is bid for July shipment 
which is something operators never remember of 
having happened before. Hay $14 to $18, fancy 
and jobbing $18.50 to $20, rye straw $17 to $18, 
oat straw $11 to $12, sack spring bran, to ship, 











$19.50, winter $21.25, midd!ings $22 to $24.50, mixed 
feed $21.50 to $22.50, red dog $25.50, cottonseed 
meal $27.75, linseed meal $27.50 for new process, 


have been of fair volume—not quite up toa! 121 cars for Boston and 61 cars for ex-| old $29. 


year. * Imports from the United States amounted | 


State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 





Chicago Live Stock... ............ --..--..--....- Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield_...............___..__. Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indtanapolis..__....._....--.-..----- Sept. 
Towa, Des Moines...............-.. Aug. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg.............. _. July Aug. 
Massachusetts Horticulture._......_.___ Sept. 30-Oct. 
Michigan, Pontiac... Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin__-__-.__. -..........-......... Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln... Sept. 


New Hampshire, Concord__.___ _.- 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.._. 
New York, Syracuse._._______. 
North Carolina, Raleigh.________ poe ddtdeudeua bude Oct. 














Hillside, Cummington ._________ 
Hingham, Hingham __..___.-___- 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams Sept, 1-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___..____..____ Sept. 24-25 
Manufacturers’ Ag’, North Attleboro... ___ Oct. 7-9 








Marshfield, Marshfield_..._......-..-.--______ Aug. 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury --Sept. 16-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell___..__-. ........___- Sept. 11-13 
Middlesex South, Framingham.____.._____ -Sept. 16-17 


Nantucket, Nantucket___._.._.__-_.... --------Aug,. 20-21 
Oxford, Oxford__.-..-_._-.___.__...__. .-------4 Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater._...-..__....____ Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer.__._.-......_....... _....... Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford______-- 2. 22-8. Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth__....__._____.. Sept. 25-27 
Worcester, Worcester._.. .__.- ---------.. Sept. 1-4 
Worcester East, Clinton.__. ----------.Sept. 10-12 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





. East Somerset, Hartland _..........-.-..___.____ 


Worcester Northwest, Athol._............____. Sept. 1-2 

Worcester South, Sturbridge._......____ ___- Sept. 11-12 

Worcester West, Barre.__.....-.__. _....___. Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 

Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston________ ...Sept. 1-5 


Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor__.. Aug. 26-29 
Maine State Pomological._._.._...._-.._______. 
Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls____.. Aug. 26-28 


13 to 134 cents; frozen fowls | Durham Agricultural, Durham.___...__- as 





Aroostook County, Houlton__....-.-..--. 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle___..._.._____. Sept. 9-11 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills... ... i 






Madawaska, Madawaska............. .-Oct, 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham____._..______ Sept. 16-18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison___.......______ Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland. Sept. 23-24 

Gray Park Association, Gray Corner... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton_-...__..___- 

New Gloucester and Danville, Upper 
Gloucester ___. nbn a net cheese SI Ok 

Lake View Park, East Sebago___- 

Franklin County, Farmington 





Soft 
| da Harness 


‘You can make your har- 
ness ag soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 











Nova Scotia, Halifax _.........--..-.- .... Sept. ordinarily would, 
Ohio, Columbus... --.-. ---------...-Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland___..___.____- tenhontininsenwsncaes MiGs 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem._._....-..--- Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia______ Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock...........-.- .... Oct. 
St. Louis, St. Louis... .--.-_..--.. 2... ___ Oct. i H 
South Carolina, Columbia ._.........- | Oct. Nov. arness l 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston.__.Dec. June 
souk ae. LN ie Sept. see pew a ee 

exas, Sehr eh ei Oct. wt . S 
Texas International, San Antonio.______________- Oct. Sochiy satéaied te whe: 
pataescthy i abr “Te Ses OE Oe ae Sept. stand the weather, 

Yermont, Rutland _......-...------ Sept. 9-11 
Vermont, Concord.._................. Bie | eo th tpt meng 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee____ a ere, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Mada by “T*¥ARN AIL CO. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury._..___. Sept. 23-25 rains phdiahak eat ; 
Barnstable, Barnstable....__.. ....___.__...._. Aug. 4-28 | ———- ————— — - —— 
Berkshire, Pi pe EE 
Stushotene waar, Weunliiien parent --s <a Gouverneur Agr] and Mechn’l,Gouverneur, Aug. 2% 2: 
Bristol, Taunton. tte ch ue. Sept 29-95 Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg ____ - Sept. 2-4 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont ee __ Sept. 1-12 The Recquette Valley and St. Regis dessa 
— iV... i Sept. 16-18 Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam Sept. 9-12 
Frankie. Greeascia iin an. 17-18 Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill... ___ _Sept. 22-25 
Hampden East, Palmer... DONS 96-27 Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattspurgh.______. 
ain ae Sept. 16-17 | Southern Steaben Agr’l, Troupsburg ..... __ Sept. 23-25 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton._._.__ Oct. 1-2 = wey or Fk oe a -. ar 4 ody 
Highland, Middlefield... Sept. 3-4 | 1) ee ee a ---—~ —- Oe Se 


Union Agr‘l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg - Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’], Pottersville .... Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh __- _Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark ._........___ Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra._..-- Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee_________ ‘ 
VERMONT. 


Addison County Ag’l Society, Middlebury ____ Sept. 3-4 


Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 
chester Centre __. ..--_--....-..._.__.. .. -..Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .... Sept. 27 


Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville__...__. --..-____ 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co.. St. Johnsbury-—Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate andWells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate... ....._........ Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan._....Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction __.___..._..._Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 
1 gh meg: Ae RE I 
Bradford Ag’! and Trotting Asso., Bradford__ 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth.___....Sept. 3-5 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge______- 
Washington Agricultural, Washington... ._Sept. 18-29 
Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_...Sept. 9-12 


Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport _-_-___- 
Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven__.________ Sept. 
Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutiand___..Sept. 9-1} 


Union Driving Park, South Wallingford ___- 
Dog River Valley Falr Asso., Northfield ___Sept. 23-25 





Winoosk Valley Ag’) Asso., Waterbury ___- - .-Sept. 
Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__..___........Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield _._...._........Sept. 16-17 
| 


Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso., Woodstock________. Sept. 23-25 











vo vweeee-----S@Pte 16-18 | j 
North Franklin, Phillips.......-----5- Sept. 9-11 | 
t. 2 


Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst______ 
Eden Agricultural, Eden___. ___. ___- 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. ____ -----.---Sept. 23-25 
South Kennebec, South Windsor.__. .__. .... Sept. 16-13 | 
Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 





Association, East Pittston... -...... ____- Sept. 9-10 | 
North Knox, Union.__-.._. -.-.___....._...... Sept. 23-25 | 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta._.- ----.. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 





Bristol, Bristol Mills._.___.. -.....__ .------Sept. 23-25 | 
Oxford County, South Paris... ---------..-...Sept. 16-18 | 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel..._.____ Sept. 9-1 | 
West Oxford, Fryeburg -...._-.._...._...Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton ....__.________- Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ___.____..._.___...___ Oct.2-3 





Penobscot County, Hampden.-...__-__.-....____ 

West Penobscot, Exeter................ _Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
North Penobscot._-_....._... ......2-2.....-_.._. 

East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington____.._- alii 


Piscataquis County, Foxcroft._......._-.____ Sept. 24-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham ___._-...._._____ Oct. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond__________. Sept. 


Somerset County, Anson ___......_ _._--____ 2. 


Somerset Central, Skowhegan__....._._______ Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast__.... ......--..--_____- Sept. 9- 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe__._____..___. Sept. 16-18 


North Waldo, Unity......-.....-..2.22.--_-.__. 
West Waldo, Liberty._......_---.-..--.-- 


Washington County, Pembroke_..____-______ Sept. 10, 
North Washington, Princeton___.___.--... -__- 

West Washington, Cherryfield___._.__. ______ Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton____..__.___.__._.___ Oct. 7-9 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish ____..._.__ ..- Aug. 19-21 


Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale__ 
North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick... Sept. 16-18 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Nashua -___-.....2...--.-22----2- oo. .--- Sept. 1-4 
Rochester, Rochester___._.. ....-.........-_-- Sept. 23-26 
NEW YORK. 

Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville._ Aug. 25-29 

Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 
Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge... Aug. 26-29 


Albany County Agricultural Society and 
Exposition, Altamont___._. __.__. .........Aug. 26-29 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica.....__. Sept. 9-11 


Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt__Sept. 2-5 
Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valiey.......Sept. 2-5 
Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia____..Sept. 23-25 
Chautauqua Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk__. Sept. 2-5 
Chemung County Agricultural, Eimira_._- but 
Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich_..__. Sept. 2-5 
Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh... Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham____- Sept. 2-5 
Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland____ Aug. 26-29 
Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi___.._._ Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie___ Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg.__-_..__- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport__.. Sept. 8-1l 





Franklin County Agricultural, Malone...._.Sept. 23-26 
Fulton County Agricultural, Johnstown.__.._ Sept. 1-4 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia__._..Sept. 22-25 
Greene County Agricultural, Cairo ._...___._. Aug. 19-21 


| 
~ 24.2 | 





ae Sept. 18-20 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


POLORAD() 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations is via the 


GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

Itis the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P.M. 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Island will be the round trip rates of 

25 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado effec- 
tive this summer by that line. Ask for 

















Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 


and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer ___._____- Sept. 8-10 | 


Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown___ Sept. 1-5 


Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville.___.__- Aug. 26-29 


Brook field-Madison Co. Ag’1, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 


Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda__Sept. 15-18 | 


Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport___. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport____ Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome_____..__- Sept. 22-26 


Ag’l Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse___-- June 16-21 | 


Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 


Orange County Agricultural, Middletown__ Sept. 16-19 | 


iat Sept. 18-20 
_Sept. 16-19 
Sept. 22-24 


Orleans County Agricultural, Albion 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) - 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown 
Putnam County Agricultural, Carmel ___. 
Ag’] Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 
Rensselaer County, Nassau__._.-.- Sept. 9-12 


| Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society... Sept. 14 


cents: Sap sago, per pound, 15 to 17 cents; | 


case, $8.75 to $9.25; Holland, Leyden, per pound, | 
19 to 20 cents; Gorgonzola, per pound, 21 to 22; 
| Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead 


Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello __ Aug. 26-29 
| Tioga County Agricultural, Owego________.... Sept. 2-4 
| Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca __...Sept. 9-12 
Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville Aug. 26-29 
Washington County Agricultural, between 
Fort Edward and Sandy Hill... ----- Sept. 9-12 | 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons Sept. 17-20 | 


| 








Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 


cultural Association, Orangeburgh ____- Sept. 8-12 | 


St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton Sept. 16-19 
Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa_ Aug. 18-22 
Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie_______Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins_...Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo Sept. 23-25 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath _______.__ Sept. 23-26 
.. Sept. 16-19 


The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 
ure of Westchester Co., White Plajns Sept. 29-Oct. 4 


Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw___. Sept. 15-17 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan __ Sept. %-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association, Cuba | 
Wellsville Fair Association Wellsville Aug. 18-22 | 


Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept_..30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agriculturai and, Driving Park 
Association, Franklinville__- , 

Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton. ___ Sept. 23-26 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene ____. Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
CatskiN Mountain Agri’l, Margaretviile 
Deiaware Valley Agricultural, Walton__......Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown.___.. Aug. 26-28 | 
Prattsville Hort'l and Agri’l, Prattsville ___. Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent_...Sept. 9-12 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock ..Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 
Boonville Fair Association, Boonville... _... Sept. 2-5 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon -_.____- 
Pheenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix ._ Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners __.-....-..Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples ._.......Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boyl- 


Aug, 26-29 


ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek....-....-..- Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris ___.....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta-.----- Sept. 15-18 


Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus-.Sept. 18-20 
Rockland County Indust’l Ass’n, New City...Sept. 2-5 


Aug. 26-29 | 


_.. Aug. 19-22 | 


details and free books. 

“Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

‘* Camping in Colorado”’ has full de- 
tails for campers. 


| 
| 

| 

‘| I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
|| 290 Washington St., Boston,Mass 
| 

| 

| 











POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


| & 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
| How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


| Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks} Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
| Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
| Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
MAN. 





WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Boston, Maas. 


} 
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“Ging 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 





Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 


-------Oct. Land 2 back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 


raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St., New York. 
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The fresh air tablet would certainly bea 
great addition to the comfort of life in large 


cities. 








—_— —->> -— 
Go West, young man! Nebraska is ex- 
pecting a bigger crop of small grain than 
she has men to harvest. 
“Uncle Sum” captured the first of the 
international yacht races at Kiel, Germany. 
Of course the Germans were delighted. 


a 








“The modern woman,” says The Sun, 
‘* fully understands the importance of her 
foot dressing.”” So we have noticed. 

ee te 

So far this season the horses have had 
little oceasion for their bonnets. For the 
gentler sex in horseflesh this must be some- 


thing ofa trial. 











_ ~<_>—> 

Love in a cottage, for young army officers 
and their wives, means two rooms and a 
kitchen; and here at least Secretary Root 


has declared himself against expansion. 
+> > 








There seems to be no particular need of | 


denying that the Father of his Country was 
an infidel. Even avery cursory reader of 
early American history finds proof enough 
to the contrary. 





-—_- 
Prince Henry’s name will be long remem- 
bered in Boston at all events, what with the 
Prince Henry branch of the German Vet- 
erans Association and the} medals that the 
prince is to give the members. 
>> 
It is an instructive fact in the fight that 
occurred out West the other day, between 
civilians who had insulted the army and a 
soldier who defended it, that three civilians 
attacked one soldier. This is very often the 
practical notion of fair play that stress of 
circumstances brings out in those who make 
remarks about other men’s courage. 
ee 














Doubtless some persons will find amuse- | 


ment in the efforts: of a woman to commit | 
suicide because the police were killing her | 
pet dog. But to those who look deeper, the 
story has the elements of a very real and | 
pitiable tragedy. 





<>< 

The evil that we do lives after us; the good | 
is oft interred with our bones. But of course | 
this wasn’t the case with the four woolen 
scarfs, worked by Queen Victoria, and only | 
recently distributed to four distinguished 
privates of the colonial contingents in South | 
Africa. 








i ee 

Truly co-education is sailing along on | 
troubled waters. Where the authorities 
appear to be satisfied the sterner students 
seem to object; and where the students are 
satisfied the higher authorities are sadly | 
disciplining students for flirtation. 

Pee 

Really, with $2,038,439 worth of needles 
and pins manufactured yearly, the impor- 
tance of picking up a pin becomes even more 
dependent upon the question whether or 
not it is ina place where you are likely to 
walk barefooted. And there are compara- 
tively few such places. 


_— 
> 








With all due respect tothe Pilot , it seems | 
to us a waste of energy to tack in the direc- 
tion of an attack upon the Lion and the 
Unicorn. Other considerations aside, we | 
are just as well used to them as we are to 
the name of King’s Chapel. It would be 
sailing a more direct course to call attention 
to the prevailing nomenclature of our 
apartment houses. 
__—-<>—> 

Frankly, we do not approve of the mother- 
in-law joke: but every now and then a 
specific mother-in-law rises in her might 
and proves the baleful influence which has 
done so much to help swell the bank ac- 
counts of professional humorists. The | 
latest is the mother-in-law of Micaha, who | 
simultaneously escaped the situation and | 
became the first known suicide among his | 
special tribe of Indians. 
>>> 

So the Department of Agriculture is really 
going to attempt to reform the pig, genera- 
tion after generation. if need be, till the | 
happy heur when the pig himself will prefer 
neatness to the opposite; and perhaps insist 
upon a bath before breakfast. Perhaps the 
Government, like Ko-ko, is hoping to work 
up through the animal kingdom, and finally 
learn to alleviate a certain proportion of the 


human population. 
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The firmness of the butter has much to do 
with its keeping quality. A soft or watery 
butter may be kept hard at a temperature 
near the freezing point, but as soon as it 
reaches a temperature where it softens, it 
loses flavor, and then soon begins to 
take on the rancid flavor that is not 
liked by many people. This matter of 
firmness depends much upon the food 
given. Wheat bran, corn meal and 
a little cottonseed meal have the result 
of making a hard, dry butter, even to the 
extent of being crumbly at times. Gluten 
meal and linseed meal are said to make the 
butter soft, and fodder or straw contribute 
to the same result, while good fine hay or 
well-cured clover result in a firm butter. 
Having cream well ripened, and churning 
at a low temperature will also help to make 
the butter solid, and washing the buttermilk 
outis better than grinding it out under a 
heavy pressure. These points should be 
kept in mind, as many say it Is not easy 
to have good, firm, well-flavored and long- 
keeving butter in July and August, although 
they are ordinarily successful in June and 
September. And some go so far as to claim 
that the highest point of flavor in butter 
cannot be found ina firm and long-keeping 
butter. We may not be expert enough to 
judge of that, but we do know that such 
butter may have a very fine flavor, if not the 


finest. : 4 


Wethink any one who has a half dozen 
or more colonies of bees should have an ex- 
tractor, as we believe the pure extracted 
honey is better than the comb honey, and 
where one is known to keep bees, and to ex- 
tract his own honey, he should get that best 
of trades, a home market. One can use the 
same kind of frames in the super or upper 
box as in lower or brood chamber, and 
can at any time furnish his bees 
with comb all ready for use, saving their 
time and the honey required to make 
it. Let the cells be well capped over, 
that the honey may be well ripened, 
then with a sharp knife uncap them and 
whirl the honey out. The usual results are 
at least two pounds of extracted honey to 
one pound in the small section boxes of 
comb honey, and even if the price 1s but one 
halfas much, there are the combs as a 
profit. The honey should be strained into 
something large enough to hold all that is 
extracted at one time, and there is nothing 
better for this purpose than a piece of thin | 

















| are rather country diseases than city dis- 


(as found in the cities usually is found 
| with persons who have contracted it in the 


| more common, but harmless, excepting for 


| has clear wings, and when at rest appears 


| beak are short. 


| or less spotted, the head and beak are level 


| long as the beak itself. 


‘margin of ponds, in stagnant water in 


muslin. We are always suspicious of a 
bottle of honey in which floats a piece of 
comb, as if to prove that it is the genuine 
article. No experienced beekeeper and 
honey producer would put up his honey with- 
out straining out any particle ofcomb that 
| might be in it. After it is strained, mix 
| well together and it may be put.up into the 
jars, bottles or tins in which it is to be mar- 
keted. It is better that it stand a day or 
two before this is done, so if any of it is not 
fully ripe, it will ripen by contact with the 
other. 








The first swarm froma hive is much the 
best because the old queen goes with it, 
and she is ready to begin laying eggs and 
rearing brood at once, so that there will be 
no lost time excepting that of waiting for 
her eggs to develop into working bees, and 
during that time those that go with her will 
be busily at work. Those that she leaves 
in the old hive will have a young queen 
which may not be ready fo begin laying for 
a week or ten days, as she must take her 
flight to meet the dromes, and she may not 
be ready for that for some time. The 
Italian bees often go off and leave the 
futare queen in the larva form not ready to 
emerge from her cell; and they have even 
been known to swarm when not even the 
queen cell had been formed, though such 
| cases fortunately are rare. But as the hive is 











| left with the brood comb well filled, and 
| young bees that will soon be ready for 
| work, and as there will some of the old 
| bees return to the hive, those that were 
| away when the swarming took piace, the 
| colony which was left may store as much 
| honey as the swarm that went out. It is 
| not so with the second swarm. They have 
| a virgin queen like that in the old hive, and 

must wait for her before she can begin to 
| lay her eggs, ahd then it will be three weeks 
| before they begin to hatch out, so that it 
may bea month before there are any to 
| take the place of the few old ones that came 
| with the swarm. It is, therefore, better to 
; discourage all attempts of the second swarm- 

ing, first by cutting out all queen cells ten 
| days after the first swarm issued, and next 
by giving the colony plenty of room to rear 
| brood and to store honey. 
| ~>><-- 

How Insects Affect Health. 

In Farmer’s Bulletin No. 155 from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
there is the statement that malaria and 
typhoid fever are preventable, and that 
both are or may be transferred by insects, 
the malaria by mosquitoes and the fever by 
the common house fly or other flies. They 








eases, malaria especially so, as cities do not 
have many swampy places, excepting in the 
suburbs, and open streams with still pools, 
in which mosquitoes breed, are only found 
in the country. Irrigating ditches are also 
good breeding-places for them. Malaria 


country, unless there is a marshy place on 
the border, as formerly existed on the Poto- 
mac flats, near the city of Washington. 
There is known but one species of the 
mosquito that transmits the malaria, the 
genus Anopheles. The genus Culex is 


the irritation caused by its bite. The Calex 


more or less humpbacked, or the head and 
beak are below the level of the body and 
wings. The projections on each side of the 
In the malaria-bearing 
mosquito or Anopheles the wings are more 


with the body when at rest, and the projec- 
tions each side of the beak are nearly as 


The eggs are also different, the Anopheles 
laying its eggs singly on the top of the 
water, and the Culex joining its eggs ina 
sort of raft, and the larve differ in that 
those of the Culex when they come to the 
surface have most of the body under water, 
simply the tail or breathing tube out of 
water, while Anopheles’ lie on the surface 
and parallel with it. The breeding-places 
of the malarial mosquitoes are not as numer- 

ous or varied as those of the others. They 
are found in_ still side pools’ of 
small streams, in swampy places at the 


ditches, in the beds of old canals, in still 
water at the side of springs, and occasion- 
ally in old horsetroughs. They are most 
frequent where there is a green:‘scum on the 
water, as they feed upon that and other 
small objects floating on the surface. When 
they bite any one having malaria they 
readily convey it to other people that they 
bite. The idea that malaria comes from the 
air ot swampy places is now considered to 
be erroneous. 

To avoid malaria all houses should be 
screened against mosquitoes, and all breed- 
ing places within a mile should be found, 
and either drained or filled with earth, or the 
surface of the water covered with a thin 
film of kerosene oil, or certain fish which 
will feed upon the larva should be intro- 
duced, as top minnows, sticklebacks, young 
sunfish or goldfish. 

We have said that typhoid fever may be 
transmitted by flies. Cities supplied with 
water from a reservoir, especially if there 
is a filter basin, and a modern sewage 
system with water closets, derive the ty- 
phoid fever only from contaminated coun- 
try milk, the return of people from the less 
sanitary country, ora lack of care in the 
disposal of the discharges of those who 
have contracted it in either of the above 
ways. 

In the country, where each house has its 
own water supply from wells, where cattle 
drink from the streams,and where the ex- 
crements of a typhoid patient may be 
drained into the stream or follow under- 
ground drainage into wells, the danger is 
greater, and the typhoid germ can be given 
out by a person for days before it is active 
enough to be recognized. or some time after 
the patient is apparently cured. 

But the house fly is the principal agent in 
its spread. They are most numerousin the 
vicinity of stables in which horses are kept. 
Twelve hundred or more house flies may 
breed ina pound of horse manure. Ten 
days completes a generation of flies in the 
summer, and the average number of eggs 
laid by the female fly is 120. They are at- 
tracted to human excrements, and from 
thence may alight on the food supplies. 
With a single patient who has the disease 
they may thus spread it to many other 
healthy persons, and as said above, perhaps 
before the first person is known to have it. 
This was the case when it spread to sucha 
shocking extent in the concentration camps 
of the army in 1898. 

The,substitution of earth closets for the 
open or box privies,and the prompt disin- 
fection of the discharges of all sick patients, 
is therefore important. To abolish the fly 
all manure from stables or barns should be 
put in a pit or vault ora tight: enclosure at 
the side or end of the barn, so that flies can- 
not have access to it, and as it is put in 
or once a week at least it should be sprin- 
kled over the _ surface with chloride 


number of fives. A’ window with 
a wire screen is not suitable for 
the manure closet, as the fumes of the 
chloride of lime will ruin the wire in a few 
days. The little fruit flies found in over- 
ripe or decaying fruit may also convey it, 
and fruit storehouses or receptacles should 
be screened, and overripe fruit should not 
remain long in the dining-room or kitchen. 

Other diseases may be conveyed by in- 
sects. In Egypt and the Fiji Islands there 
is a destructive eye disease carried by the 
common housefly. In our Seuthern States 
an eye disease known as pinkeye is carried 
by a very minute fly. In certain tropical 
countries a disease known as filariasis, 
which resembles certain forms of leprosy, is 
transferred by certain forms of mosquitoes. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
germs of the bubonic plague may be 
transferred from sick peuple to healthy 
people by the bite of fleas. The 
so-called Texas fever in cattle is trans- 
ferred by the common cattle tick, and 
was the earliest clearly demonstrated case 
of the transfer of disease by insects. In 
Africa a similar disease is transferred by 





the bite of the tsetse fly and the germs of 
anthrax are carried by gad flies or the horse 
fly, and if it bites a human being it may 
cause malignant pustules. Even the bed- 
bug is suspected of conveying diseases. 

In 1900 and 1901 a commission of surgeons 
from the United States army demonstrated 
in Cuba that yellow fever is not spread by 
infected clothing of the patients, or by con- 
tact with or proximity to them, but is con- 





veyed by the bite of a certain species of mos- 
quito which abounds where yellow fever is 
possible. It does not do so until twelve days 
from the time it bites the patient. Then the 
use of screens to keep mosquitoes from 
the yellow fever patient or from the healthy 
person prevents its spread. It was by 
means of this discovery that in October, 
1901, there was not a case of yellow fever in 
Havana, while October is usually the month 
when it most prevails, and the average 
deaths in that month from this disease for 
ten years has exceeded sixty-six per month. 
jai 
The Season of Play. 


School is over and play has begun. Even 
to those whose struggles with book and 
slate are far, far away, this is ina sense true, 
for everybody has some kind of a vacation 
nowadays, and those whose term of leisure 
is very short, think so long and so happily 
of their period of rest, as in anticipation to 
enjoy two months instead of two weeks of it. 
In no way has the progress of modern 
civilization been more marked than in the 
spread of the holiday idea as a result of the 
preaching of the gospel of play. Americans 
especially needed to have play asa part of 
life’s work clearly brought home to them. 
So steadily had we held our thought to the 
necessity and the duty of workin any life 
that was to be self-respecting and suc- 
cessful, that we too long failed properly 
to realize the profound truth hidden in 
the old adage, ‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a _ dull boy.’’ Twenty- 
five years ago this country was in an almost 
exclusive sense a working country, wholly 
without ‘ vacations,” and enjoying only 
such scant holidays as the big four or five 
occasions of the year insisted upon. Now 
Saturday half-holidays in summer are quite 
common, only three months a year are with- 
out some holiday or other, and the office boy, 
as well as the large-salaried clerk, has his 
proper period of paid rest. From being a 
country of work America has become in 
some sense a country of play. 

There is more than a sentimental or phil- 
anthropic reason for this spread of the 
holiday idea. It is not only because Ameri- 
cans have discerned that business is by no 
means the whole nor the best of life, but 
because they have also discovered that 
when work and play are separated the 
work is less well done that vacations are 
now almost universal. As a mere matter 
of business we are appreciating the time 
spent in recreation is time well spent. 
After a pleasant holiday season work is 
attacked with a new zest, ideas flow freely 
again, enthusiasw is quickened. More- 
over holidays give one opportunity to 
cement old friendships ‘and form new 
ones, all of which is as important to 
business as to social lite. For the man 
who has had the opportunity to meet 
during his holiday other men with in- 
terests quite different from his, is a more 
intelligent and hence a more valuable em- 
ploye than before. Instinctively he puts 
into his own daily labor some of the spring 
and resource he has observed inthe work 
and play of others, with results which show 
throughout the whole working year. 

A most cordial welcome then to the season 
of play. May we all get out of it what we 
most need, not forgetting that one of the 
richest joys that the holiday time can bring 
us will be found to lie in the realization that 
before we left the hot city we did what we 
could afford to do for the sick babies, tired 
mothers and weary workers who must stay 
behind. 

The attractive methods of helping others, 
which crowd all about us at this time of 
year, are integral parts of the philosophy of 
play. The poorest holiday-keeper throws 
pennies to the hurdy-gurdy man; Pippa, 
exulting in her ‘‘one day out of all the 
year,” sings ‘“‘God’s in His Heaven, All’s 
Right with the World,’’ and brings by her 
song light to those who sit in darkness. Let 
us not fail’to do ourselves and others the 
justice of similar generosity. 

—————+ > + —____ 

Gifts of the Tropics. 


Chief O. P. Austin of the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics contributes to the June Forum 
an article on the growing importance of 
tropical imports, which we abstract as fol- 
lows: 

Tropical products which earlier genera- 
tions considered luxuries are now neces- 
saries of life everywhere. Theaverage con- 
sumption of sugar has risen from thirty- 
three pounds per capita in 1870 to sixty-eight 
pounds in 1901; coffee from six to nearly 
twelve pounds per capita; cocoa has in- 
creased six times; despite these gains of its 
rivals, consumption of tea is still as great; 
silks and satins are no longer luxuries; and 
rubber, a generation ago almost unknown, 
is now used everywhere. 

The great railways have turned right 
angles and are facing towards the equator, 
bringing tropical products more into reach. 
The effect is readily observed in the tem- 
perate zones in greater comfort, more vari- 
iety of food, better health and longer life. 
This is especially the case in the United 
States, which now imports over $1,000,000 
of tropical products every day. This is 
more than for most other countries, since 
most of our sugar comes from the tropics, 
the others depending on beet. Our recent 
consumption is near one-half the cane sugar 
and more than one-half the coffee of the 
world. In 1901 our imports of tropical goods 
were over $400,000,000, against $143,000,000 
thirty years ago. 

These figures fail to show the real 








the country exporting has since 1870 fallen 
from 5 to 2.3 cents; that of goffee from 12 to 
18 cents to 7 cents; tea from 24to 37 cents 
to 12.3 cents; raw silk fromover $5 to a 
little more than $3 a pound. 

There are four ways to measure this 
growth, all bringing identical results. The 
first is to consider imports by grand divi- 
sions. Imports from Asia, Africa, Ocean- 
ica and America south of the United 
States were in 1870 $157,000,000; 1875, 
$224,000,000 ; 1880, $265,000,000; 1890, $298,- 
000,000; 1895, $310,000,000; 1901, $414,000,- 
000. Total imports meanwhile were: 1870, 
$436,000,000 ; 1875, $533,000,000; 1880, $668,- 
000,000; 1890, $789,000,000 ; 1895, $740,000,000; 
1901, $880,000,000. The share of tropical 
imports thus rose from 36 per cent. in 1870 
to 47 per cent. in 1901. Further, the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased 
meanwhile from 38,000,000 to 76,000,000, ex- 
actly doubling, while tropical imports in- 
creased from $167,000,000 to $414,000,000, or 
165 per cent. Meanwhile non-tropical im- 
dorts increased 55 per cent. . 

Taking tzopical products by artieles, w 
find that the most important are: Sugar, 
coffee, raw silk, India rubber, cocoa, fibres, 
fruits and nuts, tobacco, cotton and tea. In 
1901 these aggregated $340,954,707, or 84 
per cent. of total tropical imports of $414,- 
000,000. Since 1870, sugar rose from $70,- 
000,000 to $114,000,000 ; coffee from $24,000,000 
to $70,000,000; rudber, from $3,500,000 to 
$28,000,000; raw silk, from $3,000,000 to 
$40,000,000; fibres, from $6,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000; fruits and nuts, from $7,500,000 to 
$20,000,000; cotton, from $500,000 to $8,500,- 
000; tea has fallen from near $14,000,000 to 
$9,000,000. 

The total value of all tropical imports was 
in 1870 $144,000,000 ; 1875, $207,000,000; 1880, 
$246,000,000; 1890, $333,000,000; 1895, $325,- 
000,000; 1901, $405,000,000, corresponding 
closely to the figures by grand divisions. 

A study by articles shows a great varia- 
tion in increase measured by values. Sugar 
increased only 66 per cent. in value, while 
population increased 100 per cent., yet con- 
sumption is twice as great as in 1870; coffee, 
however, increased nearly 200 per cent. and 
cocoa over 1000 per cent.; tea decreased 33 
per cent., though per capita the consumption 
was the same as in 1870. 

Considering manufacturing articles, tibres 
and tobacco show nearly four times the 
value in 1870, rubber seven times, silk 
over twelve times, and cotton over twenty- 
five times, though the United States is now 
the greatest cotton-producing country. 

It is only by quantities that one can real 
ize the real growth, much more rapid than 
indicated by values. Since 1870 sugar in- 
creased from 1,196,000,000 to 4,569,000,000 
pounds, about 300 per cent., against an in- 
crease in value of 66 per cent.; coffee from 
235,000,000 to 1,074,900,000 pounds, or over 
300 per cent, against an increase in value of 
200 per cent. ; silk from 500,000 to over 12,- 
000,000 pounds; rubber from less than 10,- 
000,000 to over 55,000,000 pounds; tobacco 
from 6,250,000 to nearly 29,000,000 pounds; 
cotton from less than 2,000,000 to over 68,- 
000,000 pounds ; dye goods from 43,533 tons 
to 255,771 tons; cocoa from.less than 4,000,- 
000 to over 50,000,000 pounds; tea decreased 
in value 33 per cent., but increased in quan- 
tity 50 per cent. 

The largest increase is thus in materials 
for manufacturing. Foods increased 200 to 
300 per cent., materials for manufacturing 
300 to 3000 per cent., while population was 
increasing 100 per cent. 

In the fourth method of measurement we 
may make three groups—foods, raw ma- 
terial for manufacturing, and manufactures 
and luxuries. Foods show a growth in value 
of 10 per cent., which inclusion of Hawaii 
and Porto Rico for 1901 would raise to 25 
per cent., manufactures and luxuries of 33 
per cent.,and manufacturers’ materials of 
90 per cent. 

The chief growth in our imports is in 
tropical products, and there must be a grow- 
ing demand for these, since we lack the 
necessary climate, while manufactures and 
luxuries our own producers will supply in 
increasing quantities. 

In the light of these figures is it not possi- 
ble we have builded better than we knew in 
our recent unsought tropical acquisitions? 
The products of Hawaii have increased over 
twenty fold since the reciprocity treaty of 
1876, and exports to the United States 
twenty-five times. Porto Rico shows over 
three times the average before the new rela- 
tionship. Our exports to Hawaii have multi- 
plied twenty times, and to Porto Rico 
five times. In 1901 the Philippines sup- 
ptied over twice the totals of 1899; their 
nearest neighbors, the Dutch Indies, sup- 
plies us with more sugar than any other 
country save Cuba. With the Philippines 
twenty times as large as Hawaii and fifty 
times as populous, their possibilities are 
worthy of serious consideration. 
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Orchard and Garden. 
The only method of fighting the plum 
curculio that seems to be successful is that 
of jarring the tree so that the insects fall 
upon sheets spread beneath and gathering 





ound after the first season, although neigh- 
boring trees that have not been treated are 
badly infested. The milk makes a more 
flexible covering than if the cement were 
mixed with water, and does not crack as 
easily or split off. The trunk of the tree 
should be wet before the cement is put on, 
as the wash sticks better. For large trees 
it is more expensive than newspaper cover- 
ing and not so effective, but on small 
trees it costs but little. The peach 
tree borer differs from the apple 
tree borer, in that we have never known the 
latter to work beneath the surface of the 
ground, and for this reason some peach 
growers cover the ground’ for a few feet 
around thetrunks with tobacco stems, which 
repel the borer beneath the surface and 
often above it, and also have some value as 
a fertilizer, the application of one year 
being worked into the soil the next spring 
and a new application made. While we do 
not tike washes like cement and lime that 
exclude the air, and often check the growth 
ot bark, we give Professor Smith’s state- 
ment as that of an expert, and therefore one 
that should be worth more than our opinion. 


Prof. C. C. Hulsart says in New York 
Farmer that in experiments at the New 


forms of nitrogen gave greatly increased 
yields over the control plant, but the dried 
blood, applied at the rate of 270 pounds per 
acre, was.most effective. 


second. The average increased value, due 
per acre. All forms were about equally 


effective in hastening the earliness of the 
crop. 
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While we are still more or less enthu- 
siastic over the bearing of our Japanese 
visitors, it is not altogether unfair to China 
to bear in mind that we have very little op- 
portunity to meet the same class of China- 
men. The average American is very apt to 
judge all Japan by the young men whom 
that country sends over to attend our col- 
leges, and. all China by the representatives 
whom that country sends over to care for | 
sur laundry. 
-<SS>- 


Looking at the state of things in Meriden 

impersonally, it seems as if it would be as 

well to let the Suicide Club—if there is a 

Suicide Club—continue its operations until 

it has ‘‘ removed ’”’ all the members who 

don’t balk. A suicide clubis interesting in 

fiction, but it hardly presupposes a member- | 
ship of much value to a community. 
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Milk Fever in Cows. 


We were very much interested in the editorial 

on “‘ Milk Fever in Cows,” which appeared in 

your issue of June 14. We have suffered severe 

losses from this disease, and can verify your 

statement that the best cows are the ones that 

are most liable to be stricken. 

Without going into any discussion of the 

causes of milk fever, we desire, for the benefit 

of other stock owners, to say that we have found 

a remedy which is proving remarkably success- 

ful, and since we began its use we have not lost 

a cow from milk fever. The remedy is Hood 

Farm Milk Fever Cure, Improved Schmidt Treat- 

ment complete. Each package contains the en- 

tire apparatus for administering the treatment 

and sufficient medicine for three ordinary cases. | 
It can be successfully administered after the cow | 
becomes unconscious. On of the most interest- 
ing reports we have lately seen on this remedy is 
the following: 








“Saco, ME., May 25, 1902. | 
“C. I. Hood Company, Lowell, Mass.: 
**Gentlemen—I have a very valuable cow. Re | 
cently she dropped a large calf. In about twen | 
ty-four hours she was taken with milk fever, very 
soon was down and completely lost the use of 
her legs. In less than one hour she became un- | 
conscious. I thought it best to give Hood Farm | 
Milk Fever Cure a trial, and procured it as soon 
asl could. I think it was about four hours a fter 
the cow was taken when we gave her the treat- | 
ment according to directions on the paekage. 
We turned her upon her back and gave the 
udder athorough rubbing. She never moved a | 
leg. I thought she would not live an hour. | 


her legs under her in a natural position, and 
blocked her up with bags filled with hay. All | 
that she moved for six hours was her head, and | 
that but a very little. I left her about ten o’clock 
and expected to find her dead every time J went | 
out to see her, which was every half hour. At 
half past three I looked her over and cou'd not 
see any change, and again at four o’clock and the | 
cow was on her feet, and she appeared to be 
about as frightened as I was. She seemed be- 


Jersey station, nitrate of soda, sulphate of | 
ammonia and dried blood were used alone in | 
increasing amounts with cabbage. All three | 


i 
| 


| 
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Nitrate of soda, applied at the rate of two | 
hundred pounds per acre, stood a close | 


to the use of all the fertilizers, was over $50 | 


wildered. But her appetite came fast enou 
gave her light food sparingly for some tine. - 
is now as well as ever, and is giving a good t 
of milk. I will never be without Hood ' 
Milk Fever Cure while I keep a cow.” 
JOHN A. Hy 

The remedy is put up by C. I. Hood Com; 
Lowell, Mass.,.the price being $2.50, [1 is 
prepaid to any railroad express point iy 
United States on receipt of $2.75. 


Lowell, Mass. Hoop F 4; 
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We placed her upon a suitable bed of straw with | — 
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them up and burning them. Where there 
are many trees it may be well to haye a 
frame to place under the tree so as 
to encircle the trunk. If there are 
but a few trees in a henyard, usu- 
ally the fowl will gather them up, 
so there will be no need of burn- 
ing them, so after once noticing the 
results of jarring the trees they will | 
always be on hand to begin work at bug 
catching as soon as they hear the blow on 
the tree trunk. This work should be done 
in the early morning, as after the sun gets 
warm the curculio may rise and fly instead 
of falling to the ground, or may take wings 
almost as soon as he reaches a solid sub- 
stance from which he can rise. A padded 
club should be used to jar the tree, that the 
bark may not be injured by the blow. The 
same method works well with what, is 
known as the rosebug, or rose beetle, 
but it is not well to allow the hens and 
chickens to pick them up, as they have such 
a strong dislike to being swallowed that 
they will cling at their first chance. We 
have known of cases where chickens were 
killed by a rose beetle that had seized hold 
near the top of the throat, and so obstruct- 


ing it that the little thing was unable to 
breathe. We never knew a hen to be 


troubled so badly by that cause, but we haye 
seen them when evidently they were both- 
ered very much about swallowing the in- 
sect they had taken in. They seldom care 
to make a second experiment. 


Professor S nith, entomologist of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, says he has had 
good results in shutting off the peach-tree 
borer by using hydraulic cement mixed 
with skimmilk, applying once or twice in a 
year. He removes the earth around the 
crown of the root and examines to see if 
any borers are already there. If they are 
found they are destroyed by the use of the 
wire, then he mixes the cement and milk to 
make a_ thick wash, and applies it 
with a brush, from two inches below 
the surface of the ground nearly to 




















growth because of the reduction in value 





of lime. This noticeably reduces the 


per unit of quantity. The cost of sugar in| 





the branches. Scarcely any borers are 
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» With usual return privilege. 


C. W. LASELL, Oakhu 


DIRECTOR W. 32:2 


Brown colt (4), brother to the noted race mare Evangeline, 2.11j. Sired by Director. t 
Directum, 2.054, etc. ; dam, Fanny H. (dam of Evangeline, 2.119, Edmonia, 2.14}, Mock! hye yy 
Delegate, 2.193), by Red Wilkes 1749; grandam, Old Forrest, by Edwin Forrest #5%-. 


Good accommodations for mares at moderate rates. Mares kept at owner’s risk. 


A GRANDLY BRI’ 
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_ The Markets, 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending July 2, 1902. 
Shotes 








and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 


This week..3867 10,909 110 25,68 
Last week..2716 12,182 85 33.617 oust 








Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 

BEKF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
juality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10,00.@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., 
>3.00a5.50. Western steers, 5}@7c. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVEs—Fair quality 
$25.00a38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
‘ows, $50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $10@20; two-vear-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
olds ,$22@40, 

suKEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
|adje; sheep and lambs per head. in lots, $4.00 

75; lambs, 4h@7éc. 

Far HoGs—Per pound, Western, 74@7}0, live 
veight; shotes, wholesale —-; retail, $2.25@8.00; 

untry dressed hogs, 8}@9}c. 

\ FAL CALVES—4@6}c P tb. 

HipEs—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots, 5} 


‘ 


CALF SKINS—65¢e@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 





\LLow—Brighton, 4@5c P tb; :country lots 
ase. 
PELTS—25@75e. 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Watertown..2612 10,740 4,614 1827 360 
Brighton. .... 1255 169 21,073 946 140 


Cattle. Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep. 








Maine. 


ji At Brighton. 
At Brighton. JS Henry 10 
Libby Bros. 25 40 
> A Berry 20 Canada. 
\ D Kilby 5 At Watertown. 
Ht N Gould 9 5 J A Hathaway 598 
W stanley 1 J Gould 209 
Harris &  Fel- Brown & Snell 56 
lows 35 70 W Laveck 72 
MD Holt & Son 15 Gordon & Iron- 
1M Philbrook 8 1 sides 56 


rhompson & 
Hanson 20 12 
Hi M Lowe 12 
E RK Foye 7 J S Henry 16 01 
Wardwell & Me- WA Bardwell 3. 34 
Intire 14 OH Forbush 11 
Howe & Nelson 8 
At Brighton. 


Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 


New Hampshire. 


At Brighton. J S Henry 26 
¢ A Eastman 4 H A Gilmore 19 
Foss & Locke 6 Scattering 100 
AC Foss 6 41 R Connors 13 
AtNEDM&Weel JP Day 10 


M F Austin 14 
W O Cook 2 


Co. 
AFJones&Co 5 
T J Moroney 10 


G W Heath 4 


At Watertown. A M Baggs 12 
H M Nims 2 5 A Davis 42 
Breck & Wood 7 JJ Kelley 79 
WE Wallace 55 12 W Mills 22 

Laviskey Bros 22 
Vermont. 

At Watertown. Western. 
Fred Savage 6 & At Brighton. 
W E Hayden 34 Morris BeefCo 238 
7 carloads via Swift & Co 305 

Rutland 50 20 SS Learned 64 
AtNEDM& Weol Sturtevant& 


Haley 


Co. 80 
W A Ricker 31 20 AINE DM™M& Weool 


Mt Flanders 10 50 o. 

F Ricker 5 10 NEDM& Wool 

Fs Atwood 6 90 Co 57 5 
Sprigg « Co 21 At Watertown. 

Bb F Combs 14 (, A Sawyer 1 
Roder & Keene 9 27 J AHathaway 1317 962 


Live Steck Exports. 

More doing in the export line, there being 27 
cattle exported, or nearly twice as many as last 
week; also 1560 sheep started for Liverpool. 
Within the past week prices at foreign markets 
on State cattle have declined 1@1}¢c p th, d. w., 
the greater decline on the lower grades. Sales 
at 1340 15¢, d. w. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Aus- 
trian for Glasgow, 55 Canada cattle by Brown, 
Snell & Co., 72 Canada cattle by W. Laveck, 56 
Canadian cattle by Gordon & Ironsides; on 
steamer Devonian, for Liverp<ol, 394 cattle by 
swift & Co., 264 do. by Morris Beef Company; on 
steamer Merion for Liverpool, 722 cattle by J. 
A. Hathaway, 99 Canada cattle by J. Gould; on 
steamer Columbian for London, 238 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 242 do. by Swift & Co. 
on steamer Sachem for Liverpool, 150 cattle by: 
Morris Beef Company, 290 State cattle and 906 
State sheep, with 598 Canada sheep, 110 Canada 

attle by J. Gould. 
Horse Business. 

the market is in a healthy condition for desir- 
able grades for drive horses or for business, and 
prices generally sustained. Arrivals from the 
West not as heavy as last week. Good grades 
find a ready market. At Isburgh & Co.’s sale 
stable fair disposals, with a good line of horses 
on sale at auction, including some of merit that 
brought good price; sales from $200 down, as to 
quality. At Moses Colman & Sons’ sale stable a 
good business week for family, business and 
saddle purposes, also pony trade considerable. 
This firm sold in the horse line some 60 to 70 head 
from $75@200. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable 
moderate sales, with but few horses on sale; will 
have some Western thiscoming week. At Myer; 
\brams & Co.’s sale stable 4loads of Western; 
prices steady at $100@225 for chunks and drivers. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Prices on beef cattle have not par. 
ticularly changed since last week, while we note 
no extensive supply ordemand. Butchers were 
not anxious to buy, but made their offers within 
last week’s range, and owners could not force an 
advance. Howe & Stanley sold ,7 beef cows, of 
930 ths, at de; 2 oxen, of 3050 ths,até6tc. O. H. 
Forbush sold 1 coarse cow, of 1090 ths, at 24c; 1 
cow, of 810 ths, at 23c, with sales at $3.15@3.30, 
ind 1 cow, of 10% ths, at4éc. J. A. Hathaway 

old 10 steers, of 1500 ths, at 8c; 15 do., of 1475 Ibs, 

1 74; 20d0., of 1450 ths, at 7c; 15 do., of 1400 Ibs, at 
hC; 10 at 6e. 

Milch Cows. 
slow sales and light arrivals. Demand light. 
~Jes within the range of $25@65. 
Fat Hoga. 
Western hogs in good supply, ic higher, at 74@ 
!.w. Local hogs, 8}@9$c, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 
rhe run not as heavy as last week, and price 
re favorable to the buyer, being lower on low 
ules of sheep and }c lower on best grades of 
bs. Not a heavy run for Fourth of Juiy week. 
« bulk from the West, with sheep at $2.30@5.80 
100 Ibs, and lambs at $4.30@7.65 p 100 tbs. H. 
Nims sold 60-tb sheep at 5c. W. F. Wallace 
‘ lainbs at 6c, sheep of 83 tbs at 4c. 
Veal Calves. 
it little activity in the trade, and last week’s 
snot well sustained. City market for veal 
ewhat slow. Sales by W. F. Wallace, 2 lots 
im calves, at 44¢; 31 calves, of 3940 Ibs, at 64; 
f 5420 ths, at 6c. 
five Poultry. 
. fair run and prices steady for mixed lots at 10 
©; selected lots, 12c. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 
iine~Libby Bros., 50; P. A. Berry, 50; A. D. 
y, 17; H. N. Gould, 8; Harris & Fellows, 140; 
). Holt & Son, 50; J. M. Philbrook, 79; Thomp- 
& Hanson, 65; H. M. Lowe, 70; E. R. Foye, 
iwell & MeIntire, 42. 

w Hampshire—C. A. Eastman, 2; Foss & 
<¢,7; A.C. Foss, 71; A. F. Jones & Co., 220; 
vge Heath, 150; H.M. Nims, 15; Breck & 
d, 25; W. F. Wallace, 150. 
rmont—Fred Savage, 75; W. E. Hayden, 19; 
Rutland ears, 225; W. A. Ricker, 150; M. G. 
ders, 90; F. Ricker, 125; F. 8. Atwood, 40; 
x & Co., 72; B. F. Combs, 366; Roder & 
*, 61; J.S. Henry, 7. 
ssachusetts—J. S. Henry, 60; W. A. Bard- 
1; O. H. Forbush, 2; Howe & Nelson, 6; H. 
lmore, 20; scattering, 150; R. Connors, 12; 
. Day, 30; M. F. Austin, 9; J. T. Moroney, 4; 
. Baggs, 8; W. W. Mills, 18. 
Grighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
‘k at yards: 1255 cattle, 169 sheep, 21,073 
“447 calves, 140 horses. From West, 687 
. 20,460 hogs, 140 horses. Maine, 171 cattle, 
cep, 423 hogs, 586 calves. New Hampshires 
tle, 41 sheep, 82 hogs, 80 calves. Vermont, 
(tle, 7 hogs, 7 calves. Massachusetts, 371 








cattle, 101 hogs, 274 calves. Canada, 452 cattle, 
598 sheep. 

Tuesday—More cattle on the market than last 
week. The increased supply was from the West 
and for export. The general tone of the market 
for cattle unchanged. Some dealers last week 
were fearful of a still further decline, but supply 
hot sufficient to lower rates to any extent. W. 
O. Cook sold 2 oxen, of 3550 tbs, at 6c. J. T. Mo- 
roney, 8 cows, of 1000 tbs, at 3c. A. M. Baggs, 5 
heifers, of 4280 ths, at 33c. O. H. Forbush, 1 cow, 
of 990 ths, at 44c; 1, of 950 tbs, at 3tc. P. A. Berry, 
10 cattle, of 1400 tbs, at 64c. Laviskey Bros., 22 
cows, of 1090 ths, at 34@4c. 

Milch Cows—No improvement noticed. Such 
weather as we have experienced the past few 
weeks does not increase the consumption or slack 
up the quantity of supply,: certainly very im 
portant features in the cow market. Prices 
would decline considerably were it not for light 
receipts. Thompson & Hanson, 7 milch cows, 
the best of carload, at $42; 10 cows at $25@35. J. 
S. Henry, 10 cows, $40@48; 7 cows, $35@38; 5 cows 
(choice), $50@55. 

Veal Calves—No advance on last week’s prices; 
6ic the extent offered, unless very select, but not 
in round lots. A.C. Foss, 66 calves, of good 
weight, at 6c. E.R. Foye, 10 calves, 110 tbs, at 
6c. J.T. Moroney, calves at 6c. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice roasting................ @33 
Chickens, fair to g ose iiphnne ins enawe Toe 
Chickens, broilers, 2 ths each, P tb...... 18@23 
Fowls, extra choice................ .2..-.. l4@ 

“* fair to good.......2 2.222.222.2222... 12@13 
Pigeons, ns, eae 75@1 50 
Squabs, (EEE eee to 2 00@2 50 
Western iced or frozen— sine 

Turkeys, com. to good.................. 15@16 

si a RS MES --- 20u) 
ee Ene. 15a16 





Old Cocks 
Liye Poultry. 
i EE TORO LORE Oe EMTS 12@12} 
ROT OPED) Sn 5.0. ok ccccdcnennnkececcdcancs 7as 
Broilers p th..........-....2....- ee Oe, 5. 15@16 
Butter. 


NorTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 








- aaitinina market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@7: 

State, 2-rowed, 63 . 

Western grades, 70@’6c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73¢ for No.26rowed State, and 48@ for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

Bye.— Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68c P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 17@174 

" 5 y Sia) epee REE 19@20 

a “ Pblood “ ...........-2ee 21@22 

54 MM Ss ocd uw ecestens 21,@22 

sy ORO che scnnsonncing 20.@21 

Fine delaine, Ohio..................-..---- 28@29 
- ms Michigan ..................-. 25@ 


Washed fleece............-.----..-s.2-.-- ee 23@27h 








MARKET TERMS IN SELLING WOOL.—C. R. 
T., Aroostook Co., Me.: We give you herewith a 
glossary of terms used inthe market descriptions 
of wool, and in the ordinary language ot wool 
dealers: Unwashed—Fleeces as shorn from un- 
washed sheep. Washed—Fleeces from sheep 
washed in fresh water, before shearing. Scoured 
—Wool scoured in a warm alkaline solution and 
rinsed in clear water until entirely free from all 
foreign matter. Fleece Wool—Wool shorn from 
the live sheep. Pulled Wool—Wool pulled from 
sheep pelts. Brushed (pulled)—Wool pulled from 
sheep pelts after being; treated by a brushing 
machine. Combing and Delaine—Must be of full 
length, strong and even strength throughout the 
fibre. Cotted—Wool that, through{disease, has 
Joosened from the skin and become pelted so as 
to be in more or less clothlike patches on 
the shorn side. Kemps—Coarse hairs scat. 
tered through the fibres of the wool—such 
wool is described as “kempy.”’ Yolk 
—The natural oil found in all healthy fleeces; 
more abundant in fine sheep than coarse; 
and in bucks than ewes and wethers. Condition 
—Refersto cleanliness. Fleeces losing the least 
in scouring are in best condition. Character— 
Refersto length, strength of staple, lustre, etc. 
Dead Wool—Wool pulled from carcasses of dead 
sheep. Clothing—Comprises the bulk of domes- 


ties, but the fibre needs less strength in process of 
manufacture than is required for combing pur 
poses. Grades—Designate the size of the fibre. 
Fleeces are generally classed and described in 
trade as follows: Very fine or XX, fine or X, 
fine medium (below fine, but finer than medium), 
medium or three-eighths blood, low medium or 
one-fourth blood, coarse, braid. If the staple is 
long and strong enough for combing and worsted 


wool corresponding to fleece grades are as follows: 
Extra, fine A, A super, B super, C super, No.1, low 
or coarse. Unmerchantable—N ot in condition to be 
classified or quoted in standard grades. In washed 
fleeces it generally refers to wools only partially 


fective wools—burry. kempy, cotted, damp, 
heavy, bucks, ete. Such wools are unquotable 
and are sold on their intrinsic value. Stuffed— 
Fleeces ignorantly or fraudulently put up, with 
stags, dung, dirt or other foreign substance inside 
them. Cross-Breds—Fine wool sheep of Merino 
or Saxony blood yieid fleeces of very fine grade. 
The native and mutton breeds are of larger 
frame and yield a much coarser fleece. Cross, 
ing the two breeds, if persistently  fol§ 


in grade midway between the two ex- 
tremes, generally three-eighths and one-fourth 
blood. These wools are often termed ‘ cross- 
bred ” wools, even long after the breea has be- 
come so persistent as to be known as a distinct 
variety, with a family name of its own. Sorts— 
Should not be confounded with grades. The 








Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes... - 22@ 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes 22.@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs... waee OD 
Western, large ash tubs....... see 22@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 22.@ 
Creamery, northern firsts.................. 21@21} | 
Creamery, western firsts.............-....- 2l@ at 
Creamery, seconds....... eee Peer ee ee 19@20 
Creamery, eastern........................- 2li@ 
BN Nos wntkicccecwcnccceencanen 21@ 
2 AS eo ee ree 20k@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............-..- 19@20 
a otk Soedcdaktadeeenscceduece 18@20 
oxes— 
Extra northern creamery.......-...-.-.-- 22.@223 
MIMI ooo. nose ccctachines ccececascéun: 21@ 
Common to good............-.-.....-.-.--- 19.a@20 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints..........-. 
Extra northern creamery........-..-..---- 22.@ 224 
Extra northern dairy....... ....-..-...--- 2la@ 
Common to good..................-.-.----. 19.420 
Cheene. 
Vt. twins new extra p fh........-.-.-..--- 10@ 
FGETS cn ces 6s oa bn secdeomemadecase 9a9}h 
* seconds P th....-..-- ea aca aia aia peice 7@8 
New York twins new extra.........--...-. 10.@ 104 
- pi = PRS... ccesccesscess DEE 
. si * “« gsecouds.........-.... 176 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 23.@ 
Eastern choice fresh.........--..-..------- 19.420 
Eastern fair to good_.......-.....-.....-.-- 17a18 
Michigan fancy fresh ............-.-...---- 18k@ 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.............---- 19.@20 
Western fair to good...........--..------- 16@17 
Western selected, fresh.........--...-.--- 174@18 
WYMRUNIT GUISE - 365 wsawc oS ccd icc ce cceeucce 14a15 
Potatoes. | 
Aroostook, old P bu......--...---.----- 110@1 15 | 
Southern, new, red, P bbl.....--...-.-- 2 Wa2 7 | 
- Early Rose or Hebron....... 3 00.a3 25 | 
Green Vegetables. a 
Beets, BF WU... . 225 ce ccce sees cosecoes- 100@1 25 
Beets, # 100 bu.........---.....--------- 1 75a@2 00 | 
Cabbage, Southern, Pp bbl..-...---------- Ta 25 
Carrots, ® Du ........ 2... --2-2eee eeee eens 1 oa 


“ wp doz. bunches............----.--- 
Lettuce, P bus bOx..........-----.--.--- 


Sb 
AERA 
oo bo 

Ss 











Cucumbers, natives, P box.......------- 3 
Onions, New Orleans, P bag beacons iano 125@1 35 
ai Natives, Pp 100 bunches.......... 2 We 
* “ore. RS TER eae 300a3 50 

POCMOY OO onc ne nnrsc sn nnscancnsnnes 2a 

Radishes, 00x ......-...-..-..---<-2.--- 125@ 

Squash, { SE rere mmr rae Wats 
os farrow, P bbl.-crate..........-.1 25a@1 75 

Green peas, native, pP bu...-..----------- 175402 25 

String beans, Southern, p basket-.--.-.--- Thal 50 

Spinach, native, Pp DOXx......--.----------- 40a 

Asparagus, P box, 3 doz.......-.....----3 00a@4 00 

Rhubarb, 100 tbs.......-.----------------- 2 a2 50 

Turnips, flat, P DOX.......-.------------- Thal 00 

Turnips, yellow, P bbl......----.-------- 1 75a2 00 

Tomatoes, hothouse, P th...-.------------ 10@15 
” Fia., F Crace. ........ 203.060 Tal 25 

Boet Greens... .....- 222.22 scccnese.ocece 15.425 

Domestic Green Fruit. 

Apples, Ben Davis.....-----.-----.------ 4 00a4 50 
= Russet, good to choice.....--.-. 450a5 50 
vad Tr 

Strawberries, native.......--------------- 9a12 

ad DINGOR ... . 25-522 55 005- se 8a10 
2 West. New York...-.-.-.- 10@14 

Blackberries, Del......-.----------------- 7a10 

Blueberries, N. C.-..-.---------------------- 10 @l11 

Gooseberries, green. .--.----------- .------ 6a8 

Peaches, Fia., P carrier........---------- 00 

Muskmelons, Fla., Rocky Ford, P crate. 75a@1 50 

Watermelons, Fla., large, P 100.-...-.-- 25 00.230 00 

Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows, all weights-..-.-....-..--.- 6a7 
UllS. . 2-2 002 ee cen en nn ewww enc cece ce ccee 5}w6 

Hides, south, light green salted........-- wit 

rs ry flint..........-. ----144@15 
e « «salted... -- 12@124 
«buff, in west......--. ae CH 

6: « salted P th..----.- -- 7 @s} 

Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each....- 70.@1 50 
= over weights, each.....-- -1 70@3 10 

Deacon and dairy skins..........--- - 40@60 

Lambskins each, country....-.------- - 35@50 

Country Pelts, each......---------------- 25.@75 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice..-...----------------- 6a@7 

Evaporated, prime....------------------- 6@ 

Sun-dried, as to quality.....-- a 3@4 

Grass Seeds. 

Timothy, P bu., Western, choice.. --3 60@ 

" en TIMNG........- _ 3 508. * 

Clover, ® tb-....---- ------------- f (a) 

Red Top Western, ® 50 th sack. -3 00@3 50 
” fancy recleaned, P fb.....--.- 9k@ 114 

Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....-.----------- 1 70@ 

Pea screened.......--- -------------+ ---*- 1 50@1 60 

Pea seconds.....-.------ 5 cetendicae eae aae 1 30@1 40 

Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........--- @ 

Pea foreign....--------------------------- 1 50@i 60 

Mediums. choice hand-picked ..--..------ 170@ 

Mediums, screened..-...----------------- 1 50@1 60 

Mediums, foreign..-..-.-------------------- 1 50@1 60 

Yellow eyes, extra......------------------ 2 15@2 20 

Yellow eyes, seconds.....-.-------------- 200@ 

Red Kidney ...--..---------------------+-- 2 152 30 

Lima beans dried, P th......------------- 6@ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales........-.------------- 18 00@18 50 
wy PNO. 1, P ton.....--.-.------------ 17 00@17 50 
ne Gk aie See teres 14 50@15 50 
$6 tO) te oon conn eoes ons aesae 12 00@13 00 
? fine choice.....--------------- 12 00@13 00 
ae clover mixed P ton...-.------ 12 00@13 00 
_ clover, P ton.........-------- 2 00@12 50 
~ swale, Pp ton....-.---.-------- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye....-.------------------ 16 50@17 00 

Straw, oat, per ton..-..-.---------------- 8 50@ 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye......---.------------ 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market sat quiet but higher. 
Spring patents, $4 2025 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.40@3.90. 
inter patents, $4 15@4 75. vi 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 90@4 50. sila 
Corn Meal.—The market is higher a 
142 p ang, aan $3 15@3 20 P bbl; granulated $3 50 
of em toons Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted ut $2 85@4 50 p bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Higher, $6 15@6 40p bbl. for rolled, 
and $6 55@6 80 for cut and ground. $i 
Bye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 10@ 
375 ® bbl. ; 
Cora.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 744@74te. 
No. 3, yellow 74}e. 
Oats.—Quiet but higher. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 65c. 
No. 2 clipped white, 63c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 62}c. 
Millfeed.—The market is eee lower. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $20 50. cs 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $24 00@25 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 25. 











Spring wheat, middling sacks, $21 25. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 25. 


sorter spreads each fleece on a bench, breaking it 
into two, three or more sorts the fleece may 
yield. The finer sorts in all fleeces are across the 
shoulders, the coarsest on the breech, with in 
fleeces not yet well crossed a coarse strip on the 
top of the neck, running up toward the ears, 
called the rick. The skirts are always inferior to 
the body of the fleece. fhe skillfui sorter seeks 
the grades that will yield the sort his mill re- 
quires. 


.> 
>> 





AVOID SWEEPINGS FOR POULTRY FOOD. 


While the hens and chickens like a vanjety in | 


their food, and usually do better if they have it, 
we cannot recommend the mixtures that are 
usually sold as mixed grain, for we have not seen 
one that had the appearance of having been 
mixed according to any especial proportion or 
from good sound grain. They all look like such 
odds and ends as might be swept up from the 
floor of grain cars, mixed with as much dirt as 
possible. The grain was of the poorest and light- 
est, and the amount of dirt formed the larger part 
of the mixture. We think the best of grain is 
none too good for poultry or animals, and if we 
want a sample of Western farms we do not care 
to pay a cent a pound for it. And such feeds 
usually contain a large amount fof weed 
seed, of which we usually had more than we 
wanted at home. We would prefer to buy what 
we could of good sound grain and do our own mix- 
ing, or vary the food from day today. It may be 
that shrunken wheat or barley is as good for 


poultry asthe plump grain that would suit the | 


miller, and even a scorched wheat, scorched in 
kiln drying, may be none the worse, as we have 
known people to buy plump grain and partly 
parch it for the hens, but we want no wheat 
screenings, mill or car sweepings, or damaged or 
mouldy grain for our use. 

SELECTION OF COWS. 


A correspondent of the New York Farmer tells 
of a dairyman who had achance to sell at a fair 
price five out of his twenty-five cows. He se- 
lected what he thought were the five poorest 
ones. The buyer took them home, tested them 
by the Babcock test, and began feeding what he 
called a well-balanced ration. He soon found he 
had five fair milkers, whose milk showed a high 
amount of butter fat. The one who sold them 
1s thinking that through ignorance fof his 
business he sold the money-making cows 
out of his herd. Since last March he has 
begun to weigh and test his milk, and 
he has learned that he underestimated some 
cows and overestimated others, and next fall 
will probably see some going to the slaughter. 
While we do not doubt this, we would say that 
from March until June is not a fair test. The 
test for a year, or from calf to calf again, is the 
only true test. We have had cows give a large 
amount for four or five months, but little for the 
next three months, and nothing for three months 
more, and we have had others that gave less 
when they were flush, but as much nine 
months after they were fresh as at first, 
and did not go dry at all. We have others, 
or at least one that he bought two months 
before she calved, whose milk for the 
first two months scarcely showed more than 
what chemists would call ‘“atrace” of cream, 
about as thick as a sheet of paper, while six 
months later, when she had reduced her milk to 
perhaps ten pounds a day, it had a cream on it 
that would be no disrcedit to a Jersey cow. But 
she was lean when we bought her, having had no 
grain and rather poor hay all winter, and when 
her calf was a month old we began to feed her 
liberally with grain, that she might be fit to kill 
in the fall. Butif we cannot feed butter fat or 
cream into the milk, it was her fault that she did 
not give richer milk earlier in the season. 

ENEMIES OF THE GRAPE VINE. 

At a meeting of professors from Cornell Uni- 
versity and grape growers at Brocton, N. Y., it 
was reported that the grape leaf hopper was doing 
much damage, and would do more if the dry 
weather continues. It is asucking insect, and 
cannot be reached by poisons like Paris green or 
Disparene (arsenate of lead). Trapping them by 
sticky shields on each side of the trellis has 
proved beneficial on some vineyards where tried. 
Frames of four by eight feet covered with oil 
cloth, and the glazed side coated with a mixture 
of two parts rosin and one part castor oil, 
placed each side of the vine caught many 
of them as they flew up when the vine was 
shaken, and two men could cover seven to eight 
acres per day. A ten per cent. spray of kero- 
sene, or one gallon of Kerosene in ten gallons of 
water, in two applications two days apart, would 
destroy many of them, but the vine should be 
sprayed from each side. The grape-root worm is 
a more dangerous enemy. In this a dark-gray 
beetle is found to be feeding on the leaves from 
the middle to the latter part of June, leaving 


tic wool. It should have good felting proper- , 


The finer grades being known as “ delaine,”’ those | 
of lower grades as “ combing”; as fine delaine, | 
three-eighths combing, ete. The grades of pulled | 


washed. The term is also applied to all other de- | 


lowed, yields in time a _ uniform _ fleece | 





Perfect Construction 
Light Weight .... 
Great Strength ... 
Easy Rucning and 
LOW PRICE 





Highest Perfection in Mechani- 
cal Skill and Design; and the 
Best Part Our Prices Are Right 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


NEW 1902 CATALOG 
FOR THE ASKING 


THE McMURRAY SULKY CO. 
MARION, OHIO. 





























McMURRAY 

















We still furnish attachments for old stvle sulkies. 











ponent Sulkies roe 


Two Styles. 


Pneumatic Jog Carts 
For Jogging or Matinee Driving. 


Runabouts and 
Driving Wagons 
With Pneumatic or Cushion Tire. 


Speeding Wagons 


One Passenger Size, 135 Ibs. 3 
Two Passenger, 155 Ibs, 


Matinee Racing Wagons 


65 to 75 Ibs. 































Especially Adapted 
Jogging, Training & 
Matinee Driving .. 
PRICE LOW 
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‘Putnam Park and Fair Corporation 


— PUTNAM, CONN,, 


work they are still further designated by the ad- | 


dition of the words “del»ine ” and “combing.” | 
| Announce the following races in connection with their Fair to be held 


Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 27 and 28, 1902. 


No. 1. 2.18 Trot and Pace . Purse $300|No. 3. 2.30 Trot and Pace . Purse $250 
No. 2. 2.25 Trot and Pace . Purse $250;No. 4. 2.40 Trot and Pace . Purse $200 


Entries to Close Saturday, Aug. 2, 1902. 


CONDITIONS: Entrance fee, five per cent., payable Aug. 2, with five per cent. of purse 
additional from money winners. National Trotting Association rules to govern, except five to enter 


| and three to start and hobbles allowed. Mile heat in harness, best three in five, one money only 


paid to any one horse. Money divided 50, 25, 15, 10 





per cent. of purse. For entry blanks, write to 
BYRON D. BUGBEE, Putnam, Ct. 





' ; 
| narrow, crooked and chainlike holes unlike those | 
made by any other insect. It is prolifie of eggs , 
| whichit places under the scaly bark of the vine. | 
| The larva as they hatch out do not crawl down so | 
| that they might be trapped by some sticky sub- 
| stance, but drop to the ground, where such as are | 
| able work their way down to the root, feeding on | 
the bark and the small rootlets until they de- | 
stroy the vine. The beetles should be killed | 
| by the arsenate of lead, used as a spray when | 
they appear. The worms are best prevented | 
| from reaching the roots by frequent cultivation | 
| betweer the vines, throwing the earth toward | 
them so as to cover the roots as deeply as pos- | 
sible. Vineyards that are kept free from grass | 
| or weeds are less troubled by the leaf hopper, 
as they afford no winter shelter for the insects, 
and the same is true of the beetles of the grape- | 
| root worm. Later experiments indicate that a, 
spray of ten per cent. kerosene is too strong for | 
vines weakened by the feeding of the beeile, | 
and that a five per cent. spray on the vines and | 
then fifteen to twenty-five per cent. on the | 
ground to kill the beetles Knocked off by the 
spraying, would be better. 


Veterinary Department. — 
Questions and Answers. 








hind for the past four weeks. Had him turned 
out all winter, and he came in all right, and 
seemed to be sound up to the time stated. He 
seemed to show soreness just back of the hip, op- 
— the butt, also some screness about his 
1ock. He got frightened and reared, slipped 
when started, and showed the lameness the next 
—- Please give your opinion of what should be 
one. 

Answer: The character of lameness that you 
describe requires prompt and energetic treat- 
ment. Your best plan would be to apply a good 
liquid blister over the hip joint, covering all the 
tissues involved in the injury, also all round the 
hock joint. A liquid blister is better than an 
ointment for those localities. In three weeks if 
the improvement is not well marked it must be 
repeated, otherwise the muscles about the hip 
| may waste away, and it takes a long time to re- 
| store them. 

B. T.: I have a seven-year-old general-purpose 
mare that was taken sick last fall and has not 
seemed to recover yet. When first taken she 
would lie duwn and did not seem to have much 
pain. Then she would get over it somewhat and 
would walk around with her eyes half shut and 
would stagger. This spring she acts about the 
same. When in harness she draws her head down 
on the check, closes her eyes and spreads out as 
if she were going to drop. She eats good, but 
has no life. hen driving her she roads along 
quite wellfor a little while. If you stop her her 
head goes down as far as the check will allow it, 
her eyes close up, and one would think she were 
going todie. She is quite thin in flash. Some- 
times I think she has kidney trouble, but am not 
sure. I had two different veterinarians examine 
her last fall, but neither one did her any good. I 
don’t think they knew what the trouble was. 

Answer: It is quite difficult to determine just 
what the trouble is with your mare at long range. 
This is a case that would call for a careful per- 
sonal examination in order to give a correct 
diagnosis. She has evidently a complication of 
troubles, one of the most prominent being a dis- 
turbance about the kidneys. I should not at- 
tempt to work her in her present condition. 
Take all grain away for one week, and sub- 
stitute bran and give her two tablespoon- 
fuls of Epsom salts in her food _ thrice 
daily. At the end of the week carefully give 
her a quart of raw linseed oil. Note what effect 
it has, and if favorable, continue the bran, with a 
few oats and plenty of green grass. I think it 
would be well to turn her out to pasture for two 
weeks, where you could see her every day and 
note any changes for good or bad. If she does 
not improve, get the best veterinarian you can, if 
she is worth it, and have him make a careful ex- 
amination of her urine and general symptoms, 
and possibly he can help her. 

F. W. P. : Please prescribe for the following: 
(1) Ihave a gelding that when driven say five 
miles will, when standing in team, urinate a 
small quantity of water every ten minutes. 
(2) What is a good worm powder for stomach 
worms? 

Answer: (1) The trouble that you describe is 
owing to irritation about the bladder, most likely 
as a result of a strain of the tissues of the outlet, 
or may be due to the presence of a calculi, which 
can only be determined by an examination. If 
from irritation or inflammation of the mucous 
lining try the following internal treatment: Tinct. 
cantharides (Homeopathic) one-half ounce, 
twenty drops ina pint of water. Give him one- 
half ounce on his tongue three times a day until 
you see a change for the better. (2) Add two 
ounces spirits turpentine to a quart of raw lin- 
seed oil, and carefully pour down his throat. Re- 
peat in three weeks if necessary. 

N. B.S.: My horse has splint close to knee 
joint. He walks sound, but when first asked to 
trot sree lame, but soon warms out of it. If left 
standing for a short time will go away stiff. He 
has been this way off and on for a year. Have 
blistered him without much result. Any sugges- 
tions you may make will be gladly received, as he 
is worth some trouble. 

Answer: I would suggest that you make one 
deep puncture with the pointed iron through the 











body of the splint, followed by a good blister, 
which ought to relieve the soreness and create 


| for circular. 


W. F. M.: My horse has shown lameness be- | 


PROFESSOR CHADWICK’S 


PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 


Pe Ma - Cures Founders, 
Es € 
=z /\% 


Thrush and Nav- 
icular Disease, 
and is superior 
to any other Ex- 
pander made. 





Sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6. No. 1 Expander fits | 


No. 1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, ete. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 1 pair 
Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send 


8. E. CHADWICK, Preoprieter, 
Leck Bex 376, Bristel, BR. E- 


FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
= No Display. Cash to accompany the 
o@) er. 


ELER.Y Plants, G. S. B., $1 per 1000; 70c, 500; 84 50, 
5000: W.P., 81.20 per 1000: 80c, 500; £5.50, 5000: G. 
ascal, $1.40 per 1000; 90c, 500; 36.50, 5000. Strong, 
stocky plants. Seed sown thinin rich beds. Plants 
es in even, steady growth by irrigation. Plants 
shipped in ventilated boxes. roots in damp moss. 
Le ae free. F. W. ROCHELLE, Box 259, Chester, 











book on the training of Collies for ee farm 

work, written in plain, condensed anguage. and 
tells Just How to do it. Price 50cents. MAPLEMONT 
STOCK FARM, Albany, Vt. 





AN TED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. . Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 


Q*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
oston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. KOX 1014 Rockville, Ct. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 





to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 
UFF Cochins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 


Fs SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 








ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg. poultry, incu- 
ors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., Wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 








PER SETTING—Single Comb Brown Leghorn 

Eggs. Bright’s Strain. Cockerels $2. White 

yyandotte Cockerels 82. DIAMOND SPRING POUL- 
TRY FARM, Denville, N. J. 





improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
New Castle, Pa. 


OGS boarded and conditioned for ali shows. My 
success 18 due to thorough knowiedge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and 
America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


A° STU D—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 











OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ‘Shorthorn red 
heirers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 








IOODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





€ 1) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians 
40 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 





ANTED—Working partner in_poultry business; 
tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
Mass. 


Y BARREL modern flour mill, socated at Cathay 
an 





N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
d all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 


| REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 








young bulls, ten cows and heifers, cows bred or 
ave calves at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake vity, Jackson 
Co., Mo. 





6 YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks 





To THE HONORABLE THE JUDGES OF THE 
PROBATE COURT IN AND FOR THE COUNTY 
Fa. eens © OW 
es uu represen n ©. Foster of 
West Medford, in said County of Middlesex, and 
Jennie S. Foster, his wife, that they are of the 
age of twenty-one years or upwards, and are de- 
sirous of adopting EDITH-PARKER CALNAN 
of Boston, Mass., a child of Catherine Calnan of 
Peabody, in the County of Essex, which said 
child was born in Peabody, Mass., on the first 
day of July. A. D. 1897; that the said child, 
EDITH-PARKER CALNAN, on the twenty- 
third day of June, 1899, was given up in writing 
by Cyrus T. Batchelder, overseer of the r. for 
the purpose of adoption, to the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, a duly and legally 
incorporated charitable institution of the Coun. 
monwealth of Massachusetts, located in the Cit 
of Boston; that since said 23d day of June, 1899, 
said Catherine Calnan has suffered said EDITH- 
PARKER CALNAN to be supported for more 
than two years F to this petition by the said 
N. E. Home for Little Wanderers, a duly and le 
gally incorporated Charitable Institution of tht 
ommonwealth. Wherefore they pray for leav 
to adopt said child, and that her name may be 
changed to that of Amelia Jennie Foster. 
Dated this nineteenth day of May, A. D., 1902. 
OLIN O. FosTER, 
JENNIE S. FOSTER. 
The undersigned, being the custodian of said 
child, hereby consents to the adoption, as above 
prayed tor. 
NEW ENGLAND HOME FoR LITTLE WANDER 
ERS. V. A. COOPER, Supt. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 


PROBATE COURT. 

On the foregoing petition it is ordered, that the 
petitioners notify said CATHERINE CALNAN 
to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said en of Middlesex, on the 
eighth day of July, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause if any she has,why the 
same should not be granted, by serving her with 
a copy of said petition and this order seven days 
before said Court, or if she be not found within 
this Commonwealth, by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSHCHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this tenth day of June, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


ba 2: : heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 

ABBIE E. HAMMOND, late of Newton, in said 

Comme deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to James W. 
Hammond of Newton, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on his bend. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifteenth day of July, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is mt | directed to give 
public notice thereof, by — hing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day of 
— in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
wo. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To af Rersome interested in the estates of ELLEN 
REEVES, MARY A. QUINN, JOHANNA S. 
ANDERSON, CHRISTOPHER STOBBE, late 
of Cambridge, CHARLOTTE MATTSON, late 
of Concord, LILLIAN CARTER TUCKER, late 
of Somerville, GEORGE S. MCKENNA, late of 
Watertown, HELEN E. GREENE, late of 
Arlington, SARAH BELL, late of Tewksbury, 
FRANCES S. PAGE, former Frances S. John- 
son, late of Framingham, and ROBERT BAY- 
ARD, late of Medford, all in said County of 
Middlesex, and MARITCHIA JUAN E- 
MOND and SARAH PINTOR, otherwise known 
as Sarah Pinto, alias Sarah Pintal, both late of 
London, England, deceased, leaving estates in 

| _ said County of Middlesex. 

WHEREAS, Frederick W. Dallinger, the ad- 

| ministrator of the estates of said deceased, 
has presented for allowance the first and final 

accounts of his administration upon the estates 

a ay ant 

ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County on 

the eighth day of July - D., at nine 

o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

_And sald administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate, fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
Same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing postpaid, a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in thee State, twenty 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this seventhiday of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of ‘Massachusetts. ’ 


MIDDLESEX, 88s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and alt 
other persons interested in the estate of 
JAMES McLEAN COOK,’ late of ,Hopkinton, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, ‘a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tionon the estate of said deceased to John M. 

Stewart of Hopkinton, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

_Youare hereby cited to oupent at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the eighth day of July, A. D. 

1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a néwspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day of June, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 














ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 
; a = butter —_—. in first-class creamery 
3 years experience; good references. Address M. H. 
PRASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. , 





Ganess Horses—High-grade, well-bred, gaited, 
combined saddle and harness horses. Perfectly 
educated for immediate use. High school. Regis- 
tered stock. Invite correspondence and examination 
of stock. JOHN A. AYERS, Jacksonville, Ill. 





RONZE Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 

BS oa — - ee ey. Also Red 
. nd Poland-China hogs. G. J. J 

TER, Hart, Minn. ¥ lair 





OUNG woman, 32, farmer’s daughter, wants house- 
keeper’s a likes children; country pre- 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 





OR Sale—Two Percheron stallions, tw ¥ , " 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, i” _— 





Fos SALE—Percheron stal’ion Eric 12899, foaled 





June 8, 1890, grandson of srilliant 1271. 'W. 
950. A. A. STONE. Hansen Neb. — 





ped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 


9 opped tails Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., 0. * 





traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
e magic ; they never come back; ioe post vaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 


Lay More . Also keep your fowls 
GALLATIN &CO., Dept. 2, York. Pa?" healthy: 


OR SALE—Good country water-power roll 
F with 35 acres of land, two dwellin s, barn and on 
timate for health,’ Alidress, GEORGE BAW anne 
Wayland te le ress, GEORGE BANKERT, 


Ratrann "Ns away alive forever. No poison. No 
i 











and Anxiety strains, headed by the _first-cl 
ulls Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner Sas, All good, 
some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 


Hed ana Cattle; 50 cows of Archibald Grove 3a 





TOCK YOUR waters in early springtime. Special 
5’ price on orders } laced immediately for vouns 
Ts, ey MOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., Plymouth, 











ANTED—To buy two or three 
W J. H. COLE, Leadville, ere. 








IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pi lets 
L for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. 
“ggs for sale. ARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 





ILL Picks. 1am sure that my | sicko, both new and 
Mceset whteate stitcton to any miller. F. 
‘HE? cK 1207S Sev St., St. s, J 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. ae 





GGS $1 Per Setting—From high-scoring Barred 
3 hite and Buff Piymente ocks, White and 
Iver Wyandottes, Light Brahmas. Langshans 
and Leghorns. Bronze and White Holland Turkey 
BS 25¢ each. THE IDEAL POULTRY YARDS, New 














absorption. 


ne é; $1 per 13; per 100. Send for free 
HARL bee 


Fi 
circular. C HO. , Box O., Ashley O. 


Eg 
Concord O. 
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Our tomes. 





The Workbox. 
A KNITTED RUFFLE. 

Cast on 30 stitches ; knit across plain once. 

Ist row—Over, narrow twice, over twice, 
narrow, 1 plain, purl 8, slip 1, 1 plain, pass 
slip stitch over, 4 plain, over twice, purl 1, 
over, 4 plain, narrow, over twice, 2 plain. 

2d row—Three plain, purl 6, 3 plain, purl 
5, 8 plain, turn. : 

3d row—Slip 1, purl 7, slip 1, 1 plain, pass 
slip stitch over, 3 plain, over twice, purl 3, 
over, 3 plain, (narrow, over twice) 3 times, 
narrow, 1 plain. 

4th row—Three plain, purl 1, 2 plain, purl 
5, 5 plain, purl 4, 8 plain, turn. i 

5th row—Slip 1, purl 7, slip 1,1 plain, pass 
slip stitch over, 2 plain, over twice, purl 5, 
over, 2 plain, (narrow, over twice) 3 times, 
narrow, 1 plain. 

6th row—Three plain, purl 1, 2 plain, purl 
1,2 
purl 1, 3 plain. 


7th row—Over, narrow, 5 plain, purl 8, | 


slip 1, 1 plain, pass slip stitch over, 1 plain, 
over twice, purl 7, over, 1 plain, narrow, 10 
plain. Eva M. NILEs. 

Cold Dinners in Favor. 








Cold dinners by the unthinking are con- | 


sidered cheerless feasts, associated 1n mas- 


culine minds with washdays and other cal- | 


amitous household occasions. Even on the 
warmest summer nights people will absorb 
soups smoking hot, with meats and vege- 
tables beneath silver covers to keep them 
from getting chilled ,in their transit from 
the kitchen to the dining-room. And there 
are many barbarians, who, when July 
brings its wealth of berries, will revel in 
hot dumplings and puddings. 


But there is a revival in cold dinners, and | 
they have received the cachet of society. | 
The terrace gardens that the fashionable | 


Fifth-avenue restaurants have built for sum- 
mer dining are responsible for the new 
order of things. 

There must be either patent devices for 


keeping warm viands served out of doors, or | 


else they become half warm. The chefs and 


stewards, 
menus dainty and satisfying, consisting en- 
tirely of cold foods. 
grateful and healthful of ideas during the 
weeks of humid weather, and it admits of 


the introduction of many dishes long ban- | 


ished from thejmenu of modern times. 


It wasa daring Frenchman who first ex- | 


ploited the charms of the cold dinner in 
America. He gave his guests, who were all 
clubmen, famed for their epicureanism, a 
decided sensation. 


plain, purl 4,7 plain, purl 3, 11 plain, | 


therefore, have been devising | 


It is one of the most | 


‘forthem to get fresh and well-prepared 


At first they found the | 
chilly feast unsatisfying, although the night | 


as much as one thousand times its weight 
within a few hours. Its digestive activity 
varies in accordance with the kind of pro- 
teid to which it is subjected. Fibrin disap- 
pears entirely after a time. With the coagu- 
lated albumen of eggs the digestive process is 
slow, while with the albumen of meat its ace 
tion seems first to produce a pulpy,gelatinous 
mass, which, however, completely dissolves 
after a short time. When aslice of fresh 
pineapple is placed upon a raw -beefsteak 
the surface of the steak becomes gradually 
gelatinous, owing to the digestive action of 
the enzyme of the juice. : 
Of course it is well known that digestive 
agents exist also in other fruits, but when it 
is considered that an average-sized pine- 
apple will yield nearly two pints of juice, it 
will be seen that the digestive action of the 
whole fruit must be enormous. The ac- 
tivity of this peculiar digestive agent is 
| destroyed in the cooked pineapple, but un- 
less the pineapple is preserved by heat, 
'there is no reason why the tinned fruit 
| should not retain the digestive power. ‘The 
‘active digestive principle may be obtained 
from the juice by dissolving a large quantity 
'of common salt in it when a precipitate 
‘is obtained possessing the remarkable di- 
| gestive powers just described. 
Unlike pepsin, the digestive principle 
lof the pineapple will operate in an acid, 
' neutral, or even alkaline medium, accord- 
| ing to the kind of proteid to which it is pre- 
sented. It may, therefore, be assumed that 
| the pineapple enzyme would not only aid 
/the work of digestion in the stomach, but 
would continue that action in the intestinal 
tract. Pineapple, it may be added, contains 
much indigestible matier of the nature of 
woody fibre, but it is quite possible that the 
| decidedly digestive properties of the juice 
compensate for this fact.— Lancet. 
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Summer Precautions. 


Summer is the time for health, or should 
be for those who know how to profit by it, 
yet it has special danger which must be 
guarded against. These are mostly due to 
the heat, and the higher the thermometer 
rises and the longer it stays high, the greater 
they are. 

The chief sufferers are city dwellers, and 
it is of them mainly that one thinks in very 
hot weather, and especially of the poor inthe 
cities. They live usually in contracted 
quarters in high tenements, in small, poorly 
ventilated, suniess rooms; cleanliness is 
often impossible to them, for even if certain 
families are clean they suffer from the dirt 
of their neighbors; it is almost impossible 


food; and the walls of their houses and the 
pavements of the streets, baked during the 
day in the merciless sun, give out their heat 


like so many immense ovens through the 
night. 

This can be endured fora short period, 
but as the heated term drags on, day and 
night without relief, the conditions become 
worse and worse, and finally deadly. Chil- 
dren, especially babies, suffer most, but all, 
young and old alike, are threatened at such 
a time. 

The two chief ills are sunstroke, the di- 
rect result of the stifling heat, and digestive 


was warm and the cold dishes refreshing, | 
although a trifle unsatisfying. But as the | 
scheme unfolded and the cunningly con- 
cocted menu was developed, it was admitted | 
that the idea was a charming innovation. 

In many homes cold foods are actually 
barred. Luncheons are always warm, and 
the decline of the old-fashioned evening 
“*tea’’ in most city homes has left no occa- 
sion possible for the many desirable cold 
A | dishes. At parties and suppers they ap- 
pear, and are always enjoyed. | disturbances caused by food which has 

A charming precursor of the cold dinner is | begun to spoil. Much, however, can be done 
the iced cantaloupe. It may precede the | to avert these ills. Those who are obliged 
clams and the soup, or may be substituted | to be in the streets during the day should 
for one or both dishes. Clams served as @ | carry umbrellas, and be deliberate in their 


































































































































eoktail,in thin, chilled glasses are admira- 
ble as a beginning for the cold dinner. 

These cocktails are not at all mysterious 
in their method of manufacture. In a cold 
bowl mix some chipped ice, the juice of a 
lemon, tomato catsup, Worcestershire sauce, 
horseradish, pepper and salt, in proportions 
that must be judged by taste. Mix these 
ingredients by beating with a silver spoon 
or fork, and then pour into thin ale glasses, 
over small, cold clams, about ten to each 
glass. 

Consomme in cups, with crackers or tiny 
sandwiches, made with buttered brown 
bread and lettuce leaves, may follow. Cold 
consomme, in its liquid or jellied form, is the 
best soup for the cold dinner service. The 
fish course should always be important. 
Fish is at its best cold, It is beautiful to 
look at, garnished delicately with cresses or 
lettuce. A whole salmon is an imposing 
dish. Then there are brook trout, with 
mayonnaise; soft shell crabs, with tartare 
sauce; lobster or shrimps—any of the many 
varieties of sea food make excellent cold 
dishes. 

Cold joints of beef or lamb are always 
better when carved at the table. Cold 
chicken and ham are excellent as a meat 
course. Asparagus, peas, lima_ beans, 
nearly all the vegetables in the list area 
delicious treat when cold, owing to the 
novelty of the service. 

Vinaigrette sauce is employed with good 
effect with green vegetables. There must 
be discretion in the use of sauces with the 
cold dinner. Mayonnaise, French and 
tartare sauce should appear only once—in 
fact. it is better not to have the mayonnaise 
and tartare served at the same course. 

Game in aspic, boned duck stutfed and 
served with jelly, potted meats of various 
kinds, are in keeping to precede the salad, 
which may be heavy, but which should be 
of the green and simple variety. A dish of 
whole tomatoes, peeled and iced, is refresh- 
ing. Cucumbers and tomatoes can both be 
stuffed and served as a salad. 

Cream cheese of any sort that may be in 
season in market is best for the cold dinner. 
The heavier cheeses are only suitable for 
cold weather. 

The dessert should be a masterpiece in the 
way of an ice, served with alluring little 
eakes and perhaps berries, or a splendid 
pineapple, into the depths of which some 
Maraschino has been poured, or, if canta- 
loupe has not been served at the beginning 
of the dinner, it may end it. It should be 
treated in the Same manner as the pineapple 
and placed on ice, with its interior dressing 
applied for hours before the service. 

Black coffee is served hot, the one conces- 
sion on the menu. Wines should be prop- 
erly cold, not frozen. Flowers, unless 
chosen with extreme care, often make a 
table look warm, especially so unless they 
are perfectly fresh. No set epergnes or 
mirrored mats should be allowed, but a glass 
bowl of sweetpeas or one or two perfect 
roses, with fresh green foliage, makes an 
attractive centre. 

Dishes should be freely but delicately 
garnished with cresses, parsley and lettuce. 
Avoid impressionistic Italian effects, with 
beets and hard-boiled eggs and other highly 
colored things. There must be an abun- 
dance of ice in view placed on the viands di- 
rectly before sending to the table.—Trib- 
une. 





a_i 
Virtues of the Pineapple. 

The partaking of a slice of pineapple after 
a meal is quite in accordance with physio- 
logical indications, since, though it may not 
be generally known, fresh pineapple juice 
contains a remarkably active digestive prin- 
ciple similar to pepsin. This principal has 
been termed “ bromelin,” and so powerful 





is its action upon proteids that it will digest 


movements; they should be lightly and 
loosely clad, and abstemious in food and 
drink. The less meat the better, and no 
wiue or beer should be taken. 

In the house the air should have fresh 
access to every part, especially tothe bed- 
rooms and living-rooms. It is a foolish 
practice to close the window and draw the 
shades, asso many do. It is a fact that this 
often does keep the temperature a degree or 
two lower thanthe outside air, but the con- 
fined air soon grows stagnant and unfit to 
breathe. It is far better to have an unap- 
preciable increase of heat, and to have the 
air fresh and constantly changing. 

Water is the great supporter in hot 
weather; water internally and water ex- 
ternally—not icewater, but cool water. 

Much water, little food, free air, mod- 
erate exercise, long rests, avoidance of the 
noonday sun and scrupulous cleanliness,— 
these are the preventives of disease in the 
worst of torrid spells.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Substitutes for Sugar. 

The growing use of saccharin and other 
sweet coal-tar derivatives instead of sugar 
is noted in the course of an article on food 
adulteration by Dr. de Lavarenne, editor of 
La Presse Medicale (April 30). Says the 
British Medical Journal, in an abstract of 
those paragraphs in which he treats of this 
subject: 

* It (saccharin) is one of the many bodies 
made out of coal-tar, and is, of course, not 
sugar atall,although many people are quite 
convinced it is. It is not only used to 
sweeten beer, but it is now also employed in 
the manufacture of syrups, jams, lemon- 
ades, wines (especially champagne), cider, 
brandy, pastry and chocolate. Special sub- 
stances of this nature are on the mar- 
ket for sweetening cider and brandy. 
Among these sucramine may be men- 
tioned, which is said to be seven hun- 
dred times sweeter than cane sugar. 
Other products of the same kind are sugar 
extract (made in Switzerland), cannabin, 
ete. All these names are misleading, for 
the substances are only sugars in name, 
being all coal-tar derivatives. They are not 


foods. Moreover, their long-continued use 
may gravely affect the digestive fune- 
tions. According to Professor von 
Bunge of Basle, saccharin reappears in 


the saliva after being absorbed, and in 
this way leads to a persistent sweet taste 
in the mouth, which interferes with the ap- 
petite. Dr. Plugge has shown that the ad- 
dition of saccharin in artificial digestion ex- 
periments with various digestive ferments 
interfered with the breaking up of food 
substances. Dulcin, another sweetening 
body, which has been used as a substitute 
for saccharin, was given to a dog at the 
rate of one gramaday. The animal diedin 
three weeks.—Literary Digest. 

- ——~> <> > 
Canning Strawberries. 


For “putting up,” native berries are 
always to be preferred, not only because of 
their cheaper price, but also because, ripen- 
ing near the market, their flavor is not lost 
by too early picking nor by long transporta- 
tion. The fruit should be ripe and firm. 
No money can be saved by buying fruit left 
over from the day before, which may be 
selling cheaper than the fresh berries. All, 
on the other hand, may be lost by this 
means. 

Strawberries cannot be cooked by the or- 
dinary method without losing their color 
and without shrinking somewhat. 

One woman, who is famous for the deli- 
cious quality of her preserves, has found 
that by cooking strawberries in the sun tor 
preserves their color and original flavor are 
retained. The process sometimes takes 








| psychological laws of pleasure-pain viz. : 


sheis repaid for all her effort by the result. 
She covers platters with single layers of large, 
ripe, solid berries; sprinkles them with 
granulated sugar, covers the dishes with 
sheet glass, and places them in the sun 
until the sugar is melted and the berries 
are thoroughly cooked. As one pound of 
sugar is allowed to one pound of berries, the 
conserves are very rich. To facilitate this 
process she warms the sugar in the oven be- 
fore turning it over the fruit. The plates 
are brought into the house as soon as the 
sun disappears at night, and are put out 
again the next day. Clear,.warm gveather 
is needed for the purpose. 

Perfect sterilization of fruit, can and 
liquid is the secret of successful canning. 
The sugar, it is said, has no part in the pre- 
servative process. The first step is to get 
the fruitready. That bought in the market 
must always, of course, be washed. Pvt it, 
pound by pound, in a colander, set the col- 
ander ina pan of cold water, and rinse it 
gently up and down untilall sand has been 
removed. Then remove the hulls with as 
little injury to the berries as possible. 

The best results can be obtained by cook- 
ing only a pound ata time. A larger quan- 
tity is apt to be bruised and crushed by its 
own weight. Puta pound of fruit into each 
of two bowls, cover each with a pound of 
granulated sugar, and let them stand an 
hour or two, or until the sugar shows signs 
of melting, but not until the berries are 
soft. 

During this period the cans may be made 
ready. Be sure that there isa new rubber 
for each can. Put the jars and lids into a 
dishpan of hot water and rinse them thor 
oughly. The last thing before filling, each 
can and cover should be scalded, and, be- 
fore adjusting, each band should also be 
scalded. 

As soon as the fruit and sugar are ready, 
turn into two saucepans and bring toa 
boil. Scald a jar, stand it on a wet towel, 
and fill it running over full. Run a silver 
knife around the sides to break any bubbles 
that may bethere, and fasten down the 
scalded top. 

If wisdom is used, there will be no delay, 
because small quantities of fruit are being 
handled at onetime. While one process is 
in progress another may be going on. After 
sealing the jars, stand them ina warm part 
of the kitchen, where the air will not strike 
them, and leave them over night. In the 
morning give the covers a final turn, to be 
sure they are absolutely tight, and put them 
intoa dark, cool closet. It is well to ex- 
amine the jars carefully ina week or two, to 
be sure the fruit is,all right.—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 
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The Vocabulary of a Child. 

How many words does a two-year-old 
child know and use? Wearetold by M. C. 
and H. Gale of the Uniyersity of Min- 
nesota, who have actually counted them, 
that the number is much larger than one 
would think; in fact, it runs up into the 
thousands. Say these writers inthe Pop- 
ular Science Monthly (May): 

‘““A physician and father was asked to 
guess how many different words were used 
by our three children upto two and a half 
years of age, either in common or by any one 
of them. He gave vent to emphatic pro- 
tests of incredulity when his guess of ‘ about 
two hundred’ was met by the actual num- 
ber of 2170. And we, ourselves, have found 
several times that, after following a child 
about all day with pad and pencil and tak- 
ing down all his talk for a waking day till 
we were almost exhausted, when we then 
tried to make an estimate of the words used 
we have only come to within a quarter to a 
half of the right number. This illusive un- 
derestimation of a child’s vocabulary is so 
universal that it can only be corrected by 
cataloguing, indexing and actually counting 
the words thus recorded for a whole 
day. 
‘* Such a record does not by any means 
include all the words which it would be 
possible for a child to use inone day, could 
it come into contact with its entire little 
world of experience by playing all its plays, 
yooking at all its books, goingon all its oc- 
casional visits, seeing all its acquaintances, 
living through all thedays of the week and 
seasons of the year—that would involve al- 
most its entire vocabulary up to that date.”’ 
Most of the estimates of children’s vocabu- 
laries hitherto published have been under- 
estimates, the writers tell us, because, in the 
first place, the first child has usually been 
the one observed, and the vocabulary in- 
creases in the case of each addition to the 
family, and, in the second place, unreliable 
methods have been used. The authors g: 
on to say: 

‘“* The total number of words used on one 
day is to many people even more astonish- 
ing than the number of different words. For 
the child’s energy represented in the pro- 
du3tion of 8992 or 9290 words is something 
relatively enormous. Would that this child 
energy could be expressedin figures! But 
here again some idea of what a speech ‘ rec- 
ord’ is can be obtained from the case of 
Carl A., who used on his second birthday a 
total of 10,507 words! ”” 

Here is a little table of the number of 
repetitions ina single day of various com- 
mon words, observed and set down in the 
case of one of the writer’s children: 


lives in an environment where the words 
are heard or—later on—seen in books, the 
words get themselves ready for use when 
needed,’”’ 





Domestic Hints. 
CHICKEN JELLY. 

A young chicken nicely prepared, cut up into 
smail pieces, put in a saucepan with three pints 
of water, cooked rather slowly, removing the 
grease from the top continually. Allow it to 
cook for about tive and a half hours, season to 
taste with salt, pepper, celery and parsley; when 
finished, stand aside to cool for some hours, then 
skim the grease off the top and serve either hot 
or cold. 

SPANISH MACKEREL. 

Broil the mackerél on both sides; place it ona 
hot platter and make the folluwing sauce: 
Beurre Noir—Put two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a frying pan; when melted add one tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, one tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper. Boil up once and turn over the fish. 


LOBSTER OMELET. 

Take the .meat from one boiled lobster and 
pick it into small pieces; put it into a saucepan 
with one-half a cup-of white wine and a smal 
piece of butter. Moisten with a little cream, and 
let it cook for five minutes. Make a plain omelet 
and fold the lobster mixture in the centre. 

RHUBARB CREAM. 

Taketwo pounds of green rhubarb which has 
been peeled and cut into small pieces, put into a 
saucepan with three cups of water and cook until 
it is soft enough to mash into a pulp; strain 
through a fine sieve and measure; to every pound 
of fruit add a pound of sugar and stir over the fire 
until the sugar is dissolved, then boil for twenty 
minutes. Putan ounce of gelatine to soak in a 
cupful of cold cream and when soft dissolve over 
hot water. Letit cooland when the rhubarb syrup 
is cool add the cream and juice of one lemon, stir- 
ring constantly, and turn into a glass or earthen 
mould and place in a cold place to set for at least 
two hours; serve with whipped cream or a com- 
pote of figs, prunes or oranges. 

STEAMED EGGS. 


Break the eggsinto a buttered dish, set inside 
asteamer over a kettle of boiling water, and 
steam until the whites are thoroughly cooked 
and firm. Season with butter, pepper and salt 

CREAMED POTATOES. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes into sma!idice. Cover 
them with milk and boil up once or twice. Sea- 
son with pepper, sait and butter. Remove to one 
side and thicken with a little flour and water. 
Creamed potatoes may also be prepared by first 
boiling the small squares, then turning the milk 
on while they are hot, and continuing in the 
same way as above. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


for an odd warm weather drink boil together 
one pound of sugar and one quart of water for 
tive minutes, then add the grated rinds of two 
lemons and four oranges and boil the mixture ten 
minutes longer. Strain through a linen cloth and 
add to itone quart of cold water. Extract the 
juice from the lemons and oranges and add it to 
niatire wil O « #16 
cherries divided into halves, twodozen of Malaga 
grapes cut in halves, two Tangerine oranges, 
skinned and cut into bits, two or three slices of 
pineapple and a good-sized banana, also sliced. 
To the whole add one bottle of good claret and a 
quarter of a pint of Maraschino. Serve ice cold 
and from a punch bowl. 
Chocolate, when carefully made and served, is 
delicious as well as wholesome. Put one ounce 
of unsweetened chocolate into a saucepan, and 
pour on it gradually one pint of boiling water, 
stirring all the time. Put the saucepan on the 
fire and stir until the chocolate is all dissolved, 
then add a pint of granulated sugar, and stir until 
it begins to boil. Cook for three minutes longer 
without stirring, then strain and cool. Add one 
tablespoonful of vanilla extract, bottle and store 
ina cool place. When needed put two tabie- 
spoonfuls of crushed ice in a tumbler, add two 
tablespoonfuls of the chocolate syrup, three ta- 
blespoonfuls of whipped cream, ore gill of milk 
and half a gill of carbonic or Apollinaris water. 
Stir thoroughly before drinking. 
Floors that have been shellacked may be 
cleansed without injuring the polish by wiping 
over rapidly with clean cloths dipped in clear 
warm water, to which kerosene has been added 
in the proportion of a tablespoonful to a pail of 
water. 
A cheese salad needs enough dry and rich 
cheese to measure four tablespoonfuls. Mix with 
this one pint of whipped cream and one table- 
spoonful of gelatine. Season highly with salt, 
cayenne and a little dry mustard. When thor- 
oughly mixed put into small individual moulds, 
aud set in the ice box. Serve with French dress- 
ing and lettuce hearts. Sometimes English wal- 
nuts are chopped very fine, and sprinkled over 
the moulds as they are arranged on the lettuce 
leaves. 
For light soups that are especially palatable for 
hot weather, the thrifty housekeeper will find it 
easy to provide. Much of the usually discarded 
part of vegetables may be retained tou advantage. 
Clean fresh pea-pods, for example, make an ex- 
cellent light soup stock. They should be put in 
cold water, and simmered slowly till tender. 
Then press through a colander, flavor with a 
clove of garlic, a carrot, and a bit of parsley, and 
a single slice of bacon, anda very goud soup is 
the result. 
To keep flowers fresh for a long time, take them 
out of their vases at night, cut off atiny piece of 
the stem in a slanting direction, and put them tn 
a large bow! with plenty of water, or lay them in 
a box sprinkled with water, cover tightly, and put 
it outside the window. Flowers are most re- 
freshing to the sick, and, as a rule, are appre- 
ciated as a gift more than any amount of broth or 
jelly. 
A screen of some kind is invaluable ina sick 
room, especially one of the lighter kind that can 
easily be moved about the room. Should there be 
no suitable screen in the house, itis very easy to 
manutacture one from a clotheshorse, with a few 
yards of art muslin or cheesecloth sewed neatly 
over it. 





: pint of candied 





Fasbion Motes. 








Sammy, 1057 water, 34 will, 79 now, 151 
Papa, 350 want, 204 did, 66 there, 135 
Mamma, 193 see, 128 was, 61 down, 106 
Dick, 148 going, 124 have, 56 here 100 
Hilde, 62 don’t, 123 take, 55 that, 226 
boy, 45 go, 97 some, 134 this, 116 
bed, 42 get, 88 no, 202 in, 145 | 
house, 41 put, 86 yes, 104 to, 147 


The child’s own name was ‘ Sammy,” 
which accounts for the large number of 


a" Monogram fans for bridemaids have been 
lately revived. The letters are traced in tiny 
diamonds or hand-painted in small valley lilies or 
forget-me-nots on the broad outside rib of the 
fan. Mouchou muffs and neck ruches of white 
lace, chiffon and wide satin ribbon are also appro- 





repetitions of that name. Those writers | 
have classified the words used at different | 
periods, and have come to the following | 
conclusions regarding the laws of their | 
acquisition : : 

‘* We believe that the acquisition of words 
bya child is mainly accounted for by the 


(1) the biological law that whatever is favor- 
able or more immediately beneficial to our 
organism is pleasurable and that the harm- 
ful is painful; (2) between these extreme 
limits things are further differentiated as 
pleasurable or painful by being associated 
with things already differentiated by the 
biological law, and this principle of associa- 
tion comes indirectly under (1); (3) by the 
habit or custom principle, whereby we 
come ty have pleasure in anything long-con- 
tinued about us—supposing it is not so im- 
mediately harmfulas to kill usin the proc- 
ess of adaptation. 

‘““Words then are simply the tools 
whereby the child gets more pleasures and 
avoids more pains. And the number of 
these words is normally limited only by the 
pleasure pains which are of sufficient inten- 
sity to make the motor connections for 
speaking the words. We have many ob- 
servations showing how this association of 
the sound wich the thing was made without 
any apparent attention to the sound; so 
that when the child’s pleasure-pain interest 
in the thing was enough for it to want to use 
the words, out it popped without any pre- 








several days, but the housewife claims that 


vious trial or practice. If the child merely , 


priate gifts from the bride to her attendants. 
As arule, the Mouchou muffs are rather simple 
in style, but expensive asto the quality of the 
lace used and the jewel chains by which they are 
suspended from the neck. 

a*e The ridiculous fashion of making the dress- 
skirt on the front and sides two or more inches 
longerthan the height of the wearer would nat- 
urally admit of grows apace. The extreme length 
of the summer trainis sufficiently worrying, but 
itis quite possible to liftitor keep it in proper 
sweeping lines at the back. Itis not so easy to 
manage a skirt of undue length in front. To 
avoid an embarrassing stumble every now and 
then, a certain very upright mode of walking is 
imperative, well enough in a_ physical-culture 
school, but almost impossible elsewhere. 

e*, Among the pretty and serviceable summer 
dresses are those of dark blue Swiss muslin, 
dotted with white, and made up cver white 
batiste or taffeta. Tucking and black or white 
lace insertion bands supply the trimmings. 

a*s In the list of novelties in gloves shown at 
the importing-houses are very smart coaching. 
gants of white pique-sewn glace kid, having one 
pearl clasp, and finished with a detachable mili- 
tary cuff in dark. red with gold, blue with silver or 
pearl gray with silver or gold. In gray, Mocha, 
or tan, there are gauntlet cuffs of the same color, 
with silver braid and two white buttons. White 
glace kid gloves with three clasps have ave y 
narrow silk embroidery mingled with tiny gold 
cords. Eibow-length white kid gloves are ex- 
hibited, laced the entire length of the arm at the 
side. These cost $2.40 a pair. Another French 
novelty is the Regina de Russe, tanned with the 
natural odor of Russian leather. These are 
for traveling uses, and cost one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. The “ Vallier Tanne ” Is an- 
other utility glove in browns, tans and grays. 


and sewn with heavy saddlers’ stitch, and 
finished with one large hornclasp. The Regina 
washable gloves, itis claimed, if washed on the 
hands with castile soap and allowed to dry natu- 
rally, willregain their original pliability. Warm 
water Is never to be used. For those in mourn- 
ing, the black Regina gloves are especially rec- 
omended to any one who is troubled with moist 
hands, as the effect of this is removed in the 
washing, preventing the kid from breaking apart 
at the seams or elsewhere. 

«*, Louisine silks, and silk and satin foulards 
are still greatly in favor as fabrics for dressy 
wear, and rows of lace or velvet ribbon, and tuck- 
ing in every form, are the usual finish for gowns 
of this sort. Silk strappings and small silver 
buttons also form an inexpensive and service- 
able decoration for Louisine and foulard silks, 
for beach and traveling costumes. Newer, how- 
ever, are the shepherd’s check and pretty chine 
silks, in vague designs in delicate pastel tints; 
and they have, besides, the saving grace of 
smartness. Very little trimming is required for 
these daintily patterned silks, flounces and strap- 
pings of the goods beingused on the skirt, and 
bands of lace or draperies of net on the bodice. 

a%, The dressmakers and tailors have this year 
made yachting costumes that are also suitable 
for traveling and walking. These have an eta- 
mine or mohair skirt, and a waist of different ma- 
terial—satin foulard, checkea silk, India silk or 
batiste. These are not the familiar shirt waists 
with plaited front and pointed yoke back—a style 
relegated to various fancy cottons and wash silks; 
but are made in rather fanciful fashion, with a 
fluffy front, a Gibson or seamless French back. 
bell sleeves with small puffed undersleeves, and 
a girdle-like finish that is not too wide to give a 
slender effect. 

«*, The debutante’s favorite costume this sea- 
son is white, with delicate shades of pink for 
second choice. Net, voile, batiste, India mull, 
crepe de Chine and mousseline de soie are the 
fashionable materials. One model sent over by 
Doeuillet has an accordion-plaited flounce with a 
very wide band of lace inset in the edge. Be- 
neath this and the white silk underslip, there 1s a 
filmy skirt of chiffon simply finished with two 
plaited frills. The bodice fastens at the back, 
and is cut out rounding in the neck, with a low 
bertha of lace below the opening. The lower 
part of the waist is formed entirely of insertion 
and mull, with an Empire sash of the latter, 
finished at the ends with many rows of insertion 
and a frill of lace. The transparent elbow sleeves 
end in aruffle that is about ten inches wide at 
the outside, and three inches on the inside of the 
arm. 

a*s Very delicate black velvet applique designs, 
combined with Flemish, Chantilly, or other lace 
and embroidery, is one of the elegant effects in 
summer garnitures. This velvet cut-work 1s in 
very effective scroll, foliage and trailing spray 
devices, and is applied tothe filmy net portions 
of the lace patterns, while the embroidery, often 
in white, is simple and dainty, serving merely to 
give character to the decoration as a whole. 

a®e The separate waist, even when the fabric 1s 
satin, matelasse, silk, brocade or motre, is this 
summer very often without a lining, just like one 
of batiste or India mull. Itis then worn over a 
very closely fitted and boned silk underwaist, 
that is, however, in no way fastened to the out- 
side garment. Bodices so made are for some 
reason lighter, easier and cooler than when the 
same fabrics are used but seamed together, and 
many modistes claim that with a separate under- 
bodice they can make a better fit of the outside 
material. 

e*s There are shown some new chiffon vests in 
dark colors, which have French knots in black or 
white, and the plain white or black nets with a 
finish of these tiny silk dots are equally fashion- 
able. The sheer, delicate veils without ring dots 
or spots of any sort save the complexion some- 
what from the dust and sun, and they are woven 
thin enough not to be very warm, while the fash- 
ion of fastening them so that they fall loosely at 
the back also makes it possible to wear them in 
very hot weather. Real lace scarfs with match- 
ing veils areseen on some of the broad French 
picture hats. Among them appear the old-style 
tambour Jaces so fashionable a generation ago. 
Many of these are genuine heirlooms, and they 
have the soft yellowish color that old lace care- 
fully packed away for years possesses, and which 
it is almost impossible to obtain by ‘any artificial 
process. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


“ Anxiety and misgiving proceed solely from 
love of self. The love of God accomplishes all 
things quietly and completely, it is not anxious 
or uncertain. The spirit of God rests continually 
in quietness. Perfect love casteth out fear. It 
is in forgetfulness of self that we find peace. 
Happy is he who yields himself completely, un- 
consciously and finally to God Listen to the in- 
ward whisper of His Spirit and follow it—that is 
enough; but to listen one must be silent, and to 
follow, one must yield.”—Fenelon. 





“* For what God deigns to try with sorrow 
He means not to decay tomorrow; 

But through that fiery trial last 

When earthly ties and bonds are past.” 


The quiet and perfect obedience to the 
divine will, taught by Fenelon, has nothing 
in common with a mere passive and blind 
acceptance of events as they occur. Obedi- 
ence to the heavenly vision is not in stand- 
ing still, but in following. It finds its best 
expression in energy and not in inactivity. 
The more absolutely one abandons himself 
to the divine will, the more unceasingly will 
he fill every hour with effort toward the 
working out of the higher and the more 
ideal conditions. An ideal once revealed is 
meant to be realized. That is the sole 
reason for its being revealed at all, and the 
way Of life is to unfalteringly work toward 
its realization. It is a curious fact that 
there can be no achievement of life so im- 
probable or so impossible that it cannot be 
realized by the power—the absolutely invin- 
cible power—of mental fidelity. Let one hold 













Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight {) 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same yyy. 
article it was when it was first made and co 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do», 
last as long and look as whi € as they used 1 
it is because your laundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or 61) .) 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest « “ 

t whitens the clothes. and preserves ther, \ 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the wor| 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., : 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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not a matter of possessions or external « 
ditions. To becom? cynical, desponde: 
indifferent, is failure, and one has no mc; 
right to fall to that level. Associations th. 
induce these feelings should be abandoi: 
The happy conditions of life are to be had 
on the same terms. The fretful, the ill-te:, 
pered, the selfish, the exacting, must, so. 
where and some way, learn their lesson s):j 
grow toward the light; but their inthuen: 
should not be allowed to poison the spiritii: 
atmosphere. It is neither a moral duty, \\.; 
is it even true sympathy to share the glow); 
and depression generated by these qualiti«- 
The inward whisper of the Spirit isthe sur 
mons to a nobler plane on which all th: 
higher powers find their expression. |: 
is a fatal mistake to enter into the dark and 
unreasoning moods of every unfortunatel, 
constituted person. To do this habitual); 
is to so deplete the forces of the spirit that 
one has nothing left. Let one keep his 
heartand mindin the currents of the |); 
vine Power; let him actively follow the 
vision that 1s revealed to him, and he shal! 
achieve and realize his ideals. It is the law 
and the prophets. <A force as resistless as 
that of the attraction that holds the stars in 
their courses will lead him on. “ The love 
of God accomplishes all things quietly and 
completely.”’ 


----1 never will despair of the salvation of any 
soul. It may have forgotten God, or fallen in the 
way, or even have wished to write the warrant 0 
its own condemnation, but, God be praised! no 
soul can be happy in trying to escape from him.- 

De Ravignan. 

----In nothing be anxious; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known to God. And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in 
Christ Jesus.— Phil. iv., 6:7 (R. ¥.). 

.---Cheerful ess, enforced at first, by and by 
inspires a gracious contentment, and self-sacri- 
fice, at first a conscious struggle, loses itself in 
the self-forgetfulness of love. In such ways as 
these the daily crosses of duty change into the 
many-rayed crown of life.—Brooke Herford. 

---- The one right use of our faith in immortality 
is neither as bribe nor as menace, but simply to 
free us from all disturbance about the conse- 
quences of righteous action, to give us strength 
to look singly at the quality of our life, not at all 
at its results.—John Hamilton Thom. 

.---If there be in usa divine element, no wonder 
it should instinctively seek communion wit! its 
source, and that our religious belief and our re- 
ligious fervor should be in proportion to this clear- 
ness and force of the witness of God’s spirit wit) 
our spirits, that we are his children.—fhomas 
Sadler. 

----Just think of having his wonderful peac 

guarding one’s heart and one’s thoughts al! da) 
long. But it is only on condition that we fulti! 
the sixth verse, ‘‘ In nothing be anxious,’’—this 
is a distinct command, and, if we fail to fulfil it, 
we shall not get the blessing. Sorrow even is 
anxiety, and should be Jaid upon our blessed 








Lord. Then in prayer and supplication we 
must not forget that thanksgiving is also <is- 
tinctly commanded; we must praise God tor his 
dealings with us, even though we cannot mak: 


them out at times. Pray God to make you cease 
from anxiety about yourself and your plans 
just be willing to do the work our dear Fathe) 
gives you at the time.—Johbn Kenneth Mac 
Kenzie. 

----Let your heart and desires continually ho! 
converse with God, in heartfelt simplicity. Kt 
flect on him with feelings of love and reverence 
and often offer up your heart, with all that yo 
have and are, to him, in spirit and in truth, a> 
cordially and sincerely as possible. If throws! 
weakness or unfaithfulness you forsake this © 
ercise, which is so incredibly helpful and beaut: 
fuf, all you have to do is, meekly and heart 
to begin again; anddo not be weary of it 
though inthe beginning you may not find ai) 
great advantage from it, or make any rapid })) 
ress init. Itis not true that such a mode ot 





this purpose in thought, and the unseen forces 
thus generated are working for it day and | 


phere and works as with irresistible sway. 
The individual who is held to possess great 
strength of will is, really, simply the one 
capable of holding the thought, of keeping a | 
certain tenacity of purpose. This power | 


and swallowed up inthe quicksands of his 
own shattered visions and ideals, which | 
never grow to fulfilment because of his in- | 
firmity of will and his closing his eyes to the 
star that had shone in his firmament. 

The very pain and trial and multiplying 
obstacles that one may encounter who defi- 
nitely sets his steps along a certain way are | 
only helps, not hindrances. One gains the 
strength of that which he overcomes. He 
transforms obstacles into stepping-stones. 
For we liveand move and have our being 
in an ethereal atmosphere, which is univer- 
sal, and which unerringly registers every 
thought and every energy, and transmutes 
these into living forces. Thought is cre- 


and quiet before God. 
| cure stillness from man and the world, but ti 


‘io not come to the still waiting on the 
rious One. 
| cult to know how thus quietly to wait, 
activities of mind and heart for a tite su 
every effort after it will be rewarded; 

find that it grows upon us, and the litt! 
of silent worship will bring a peace and 
that give a blessing not only in prayer, | 
| the day.—Andrew Murray. 


is hard; it is easy and pleasant to the spirit, : 
becomes in due time like a heaven upon eart!: 


night. Like one of the new inventions in | jittle patience and courage alone are need: 
electricity, so thought—a force infinitely | Gerhard Tersteegen. 

more potent than electricity—sets up acer-/) ____ «Take time to separate from all friends 
tain rate of vibration in the spiritual atmos- | ali duties, all cares and all joys; time to | 


Take time not only |! 


self and its energy. Let the Word and pray: 
very precious; but remember, even tliese 
hinder the quiet waiting. The activity ©! 


“sue pvae mind in studying >» Word, or giving eX) 
alone redeems one from living on shifting | chem te nig ct .* Prot the 
sands, and perhaps, at last, being engulfed | ties of the heart, with its desires 


us) that 
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Though at first it may appeai 


hopes and fears, may so engage 


we 
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Plans are said to be 


on foot, 


under foot in this case, in New York 
for subterranean theatres. 
gests the possibility of an entire >! 
ranean city for summer purposes. 


idea 


The 





ative, and if the thought be held with suf- 
ficient intensity, it acts upon every element 
that hasto do with the final achievement. 
Imagination—which is simply clairvoyant 
vision—discerns the ideal in the dim distance, 
and thought is the motive force by means 
of which it is achieved. To be “infirm of 
will ”’ is, therefore, the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, as it inevitably produces complete 
failure in all the affairs of life. However | 
hopeless a certain combination of events | 
may look,—they really are not so. Nothing | 
isever hopeless, because nothing is final. 
Conditions are forever flowing like a river, 
and may be modified and transformed at 
any moment, 

Failure or success is optional with the in- 











The glove is cut with the wide English thumb, 


dividual, for each lies in character, and is to the Ploughman 
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The series of old Boston cul- 


now appearing in these colum!- 
have been kindly loaned by ti" 
publishers of the Boston Budget 
and were taken from the Old B 
ton Number of that publication. 
June 1, 1902. Copies of this num- 
ber can be had by sending 25 cents 
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adway’s 
R Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. 


fest and best medicine in the world for the 


CURE 


ill disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bow- | 
s, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
ss of Appetite, Headache, Constipation, 


ostiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever 


i 


iernngements of the Internal Viscera. PER- 
rECT DIGESTION will be accomplished 


taking RADWAY’S PILLS. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Sick Headache, Foul Stomach, Biliousness 
il be avoided, as the food that is eaten 
ntributes its nourishing properties for the 


support of the natural waste of the body. 


Price, 25 ets per box. 


sists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York, 


Poetry. 


CROWNING ENGLAND'S KING AND 
QUEEN. 

Within the castle, knights of old, 
No longer hold their sway, 

But gallant men ana maidens fair 
Still grace the halls today. 

A noble king and stately queen 
Are now to hold a throne, 

Long ruled by one with royal mein, 
And dignity alone. 

With gorgeous robes and costly gems, 
And golden crowns to wear, 

The coronation day has come, 
The bugles sound their blare. 

With pomp and pride and holy vows 
‘The royal pair are crowned, 

And every lord and lady bows 
In homage most profound. 

The abbey walls re-echo long, 
As from its portals gray, 

The gallants in the merry throng 
Escort the ladies gay. 

Let every land unite in one, 
And every heart in praise; 

Long life to England’s queen and king, 
Joy crown their fuvure days. 

God ‘give them health and hope and peace, 
O'er all their lands so wide, 

And all the glories of this day 
Forever there abide. 

LovisE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 
“ Blue Hill,” Milton, Mass., June, 1902. 
+> 2 


A VISION OF ENGLAND. 
For where, remote from smoke and noise, 
Old Leisure sits knee deep in grass; 
Where simple days bring simple joys, 
And lovers pass. 





I see her in those coming days, 
Still young, still gay; her unbound hair 
Crowned with a crown of starlike rays, 
Serenely fair. 
[ see an envied haunt of peace, 
Calm and untouched; remote from roar, 
Where wearied men may from their burdens 
i Ona stillshore. .—Emily Lawless. 
->-——_ 
THE VINE AND THE BROOK. 
A vine grows by my doorway, 
All budding green and fair, 
Fed by the light of heaven, 
Kept in the Father’s care. 
Mute is the vine to thank Him? 
Blind to His love, think you? 
Nay! It doth climb to reach Him 
Through sun and shower and dew. 
This is its daily purpose, 
Here at my cottage door, 
To spend its strength to seek Him, 
And live for nothing more. 
A stream flows through my garden 
Among tall., swaying ferns, 
And, splashing o'er th: p2bdles, 
The miller’s wheel it turns, 
Think you it scorns the service 
God giveth it each day? 
No! Itdoth sing to praise Him. 
Laughing the hours away, 
For it hath learned the secret 
To blend with work a psalm 
As on its way it dances 
Past cottage, mill and farm. 
And as I see my ivy 
Climb through the summer’s heat, 
And hear the brooklet singing 
To grind the miller’s wheat, 
Why do I stand regretful, 
And ill at ease the while? 
Does something mar my musing, 
And chase away my smile? 
rhe vine and brook are teachers, 
Though I be more than they ; 
For I forget my elimbing, 
And do not sing alway. 





Esther H. Trowbridge, in the Christian Regis- 


ter. 
— ><. = 


TO A LEICESTERSHIBRE FOX. 
The green leaf springs on plant and tree, 
Che throstle sings amain; 
Pass on, old friend, for you go free 
rill autumn comes again. 


No more shall noisy music rise 
From hounds that thirst for blood; 
Go hence in peace, your lady lies 
In the dark underwood. 


Seek you some bank, your home to be, 
Where the cool ferns grow tall; 
Where every quiet melody 
Murmurs the waterfall. 


\ud later woolly cubs shall turn 
For knowledge to their sire. 
May they your skill and courage learn, 
May they your gifts acquire. 
When the soft moonlight of July 
Falis the thiek branches through, 
Peach them to live, and ruu, and die, 
As a good fox should do. ‘ 
—Bailey’s Magazine 
sass ers late 
Now Nature ealls her children 
Where speckled beauties gleam; 


Reg- 
late the Liver and Digestive organs. The 


jntltammation of the Bowels, Piles and all 


By so doing 


Sold by all drug- | 
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| conservatory?” he asked banteringly. 


| glanced at Beryl, and saw she was listening to 


| laughed. Rivvy grew madder still, and said he 


| and in the seramble back one of the subalterns 
: fell and twisted his ankle. It wasn’t noticed for 


Miscellaneous, 


The Luck of **Lum.”’ 


Earl Davesham was giving a dance, and the 
great ballroom of his house was filled witha glit- 
tering crowd. At one end a man of about thirty- 
five was sitting with a young and pretty girl. 
His eye roamed over the brilliant scene, and a 
half smile played about his mouth. 

“ Lucky, lucky girl!” he murmured. 

His companion looked up at him inquiringly. 
There was a slight spot of color on her cheek. 

Austin Drysdale indicated the huge room with 
a slight movement of his hand. 

“All yours!” he said softly. “To be had, 
not for the asking, but for just consenting to 
| Accept it. A title, immense wealth, as husband 
| An amiable man of middle age and irreproach- 
| able character. Wondertul! ” 

The flush deepened on the girl’s face, and she 
turned her head away. 
“What nonsense you talk, Austin! ” she re- 
{ marked. 
' He laughed. 
“ Being your cousin, ’'m privileged. Besides, 
| I’ve always made a point of being frank with 
you. So let us discuss the earl. Here,” 
he rattled on, “we have a most useful 
member of the aristocracy—sober, industrious, 
and given to thinking seriously. He has 
| drifted on to middle age without having fallen in 
| love—the despair of all titled mothers with mar- 
riageable daughters. At length he sees you, 
Miss Beryl Héathcote, a delightful young creat- 
ure, and straightway determines to make up for 
lost time. And tonight it will be settled, my 
dear. I’mabsolutely certain he will propose to- 
night—I'm never wrong in these matters—and to- 
| morrow you will be referred to in every boudoir 
as the most designing young person in all Lon- 
don, In other words, you have succeeded where 
they failed.” 
The girl was looking at the edge of her fan 
thoughtfully. 
“‘T don’t think I have tried,’ she said. 
Drysdale laughed. 
| ‘* Then youare more lucky than you deserve 
| tobe. The earl will bea model husband, and, 
| continuing to be frank, is a marvelous prize in 
| the matrimonial market.” 
| “Are you going to talk nonsense all the even- 
| ing, Austin?” she remarked. 
| He shrugged his shoulders. 
| “Itwas mere cousinly exuberance of spirits at 
your good fortune.” He paused. “Do you 
know,” he added, glancing at her quizzically, 
* Trather thovght you were a little interested in 
Lumsden last year.” 

“Did you? ” she said calmly. Her hands were 
fingering the tassel of her fan. 

* Yes,” he continued. ‘“ But when he went off 
to the war, and you didn’t seem to mind, we de- 
| cided we were wrong.” He paused for a mo- 
ment, but the girl said nothing. ‘ Any way,” he 
| went on, ‘‘it’s just as well we were, since he’s 
| done for now, poor old chap!” 

She looked up quickly. 

“ Done for? ” she said. 

‘Didn't you hear?’ he cried. ‘He was 
sniped in the leg, and he got a bad limp for the 
| rest of his life. No more soldiering. Haven't 
you seen him?” 

‘*No, no!” she said in a low tone, ‘*‘ How 
eould I?” 

“He came back two days ago, and Wardlaw 
insisted on dragging him here tonight.” 

“Here?” she exclaimed. 

He nodded. 

“IT saw him alittle time ago playing cards in 
the smoking-room. You see, he can’t dance now. 
He’s cut off from most things, and still a young 
man. It’s pretty rough to see him hobbling 
about painfully with a big stick. Poor old Lum! 
His luck was bad.” 

The girl was staring straight ahead of her. 
She seemed to have hardly heard his last words. 

Drysdale glanced at her, then gave a little 
laugh as he noticed a man making his wy toward 
them. 

** Ah, here comes the paragon of all the virtues 
and the possessor of £70,000 a year—an interest- 
ing, if somewhat unusual, combination—your 
partner for the next dance!” he said. 
cidentally, for life also!” he added with a smile. 

He got up from his seat leisurely, as Earl 
Davesham came up tothem. He was a grave- 
looking man of about forty, his hair just tinged 
with gray. 

“Our dance, is it not?” he asked, with a quiet 
smile. 

She rose and took his arm. The music had 
| Started, and they began to waltz. A good many 
| eyes were focussed on the sedate-looking man and 
his beautitul partner. (Chey went around the 
room twice. The Earl made a few commonplace 
remarks, to which she replied somewhat list. 
essly. There was a far-away look in her eyes 

“Shall we sit out the rest?’? he asked at 

| length. 
Something in his tone roused her. She glanced 
| at him and saw that his eyes were fastened on 
her face. She felt a slight shiver run through 
| her. Hedid not notice that she went a shade 
| Ipale. 











| “It’s my favorite waltz,” she said in alow, 
| quick tone. ‘Do you mind if we dance it 


| through?” she added, forcing a smile. 
“By all means!” he said courteously. And 
| away they went again. 


| 
| 
| ‘But our next dance?” he said gravely a 
| moment later. ‘‘ You will sit out that with me? 


I have something to say to you--something of the 
greatest importance tome.” 
A feeling of helplessness crept over her. 
‘Very well, then,” she said tremblingly. “ Our 


| next dance.” 
| Presently, when the waltz was over, he had to 
| 


leave her. Austin Drysdale sauntered across to 


| her, and at her request took her to a seat in one 


of the corridors. 

“IT want to be quiet fora moment or so!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ So please don’t talk much, Austin. 
Mr. Drummond is my next partner.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“Why didn’t the paragon take you into the 


She gave a little sigh. 

“Oh, the conservatory is due with our next 
dance,” she rephed, and relapsed into silence. 

A door afew yards away from them opened a 
few inches, and the sound of men’s voices broke 
upon their ears. 

“7 just came along from Cranston's dinner | 


| party, and we had quitea dramatic little scene!” | 


cried one. ‘ Young Rivington, who has been in- 
valided home, was there, and a lot of other | 
chaps. He drank champagne rather heavily, and 
not being strong yet, it went to his head, and he 


| got excited. Of course there was a lot of war | 


talk, and Shenton, the painter chap, made some 
asinine, sneering remark about our fellows’ | 
work,—said that if ever a man did a brave action | 
it was only because he hoped to get the V. C. | 
for it.” 

The voice paused for a moment. Drysdale | 
every word. The voice went on: 

“ Then young Rivvy sprang up, his face aflame, | 
and told Shenton he was as good asa liar; said 
there were hundreds of cases where men did big 
things and kept it to themselves. Shenton 


himself could give aninstance. They were out 
at Modder river doing patrol work, and coming 
into contact with the enemy had’ to get under 
cover as best they could. It was a fast thing, 


** And, in- 


i y—” Jeffy’s sigh was so breezy it |,.. 
get it, but now Jeffy’s sigh was breezy it | tution was formed. 


So the teacher wallops Johnny 
Because Johnny whips the stream. 
—New York Sun. 
~sa —— 


—In Japan they have no milk to speak of. t 


| some little time, then a captain, finding it out, 
| went back inthe open and brought him away 
under a storm of bullets. He got badly hit him- 

self, but managed todo the trick. 
and the subaltern knew what had happened, and | 


Only Rivvy | 


he chap who did it bound them over to secrecy, | 


“natives do not eare for it. Moreover, milk Is and made them promise to say nothing about it. 


uimal produet, and, as such, is prohibited by | I 
lative religion. is 
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| was? u 
| here tonight, and the subaltern was young Archie 
| Heathcote.” 


ing her hands. 


hot.” 

The voice came to a stop. 

“The dramatic part was that Rivvy in his ex- 
itement let out the name. Who do you think it 
Why, old Lum, who’s somewhere about 


| 
ie only gave out that he had been hit by astray 
| 
} 


‘* By Jove!” muttered Drysdale suddenly. He 


looked at Beryl and saw that she had grown 


“ What do you think of that?” cried the voice 


| 
ale, but there was a sparkle in her eye. | 
) the room. | 
“ Splendid!” murmured the girl outside, clasp- 


1 


From the ballroom they heard the sound of the | 


music starting again. A young man came and | going to w 
looked down the corridor, then walked up to | speck 0 need. 


them. It was Cecil Drummond, her partner, a 
hervous youth, who stood in considerable awe of 
her. She went off and danced with him. She 
hardly spoke, and seemed deep in thought. Sud- 
denly a soft smile lighted up her features. The 
wondering Drummond thought she looked ra- 
diantly beautiful, and at once came to a conciu- 
sion the Earl had proposed to her.: What girl 
wouldn’t look happy under such circumstances? 

She asked him to take her to the conservatory, 
which he did. There was only one occupant,—a 
man at the far end, who was hobbling across to a 
chair. A light came into the girl’s eyes as she 
saw him. She turned to young Drummond with 
a smile. 

“ Would you mind if 1 left you, Mr. Drummond? 
I want to speak to Captain Lumsden a moment. 
He is an old friend.” 

Cec 1 Drummond gaped in astonishment, then, 
muttering areply, turned and vanished. Left 
alone, Beryl walked with alight step down the 
conservatory, Lumsden had just settled himself 
with his stick beside his chair, when she came 
uponhim. He looked up and saw a glorious 
vision in white. He recognized he,r—the one 
woman he had ever loved. She was smiling and 
holding out her hand to him. 

‘Don’t rise,” she said,as he attempted to move. 

They looked at one another for a moment 
without speaking. Then she dropped into a 
seat by his side. 

“I’m so sorry!’ she said softly. She fingered 
the stick meditatively. ‘‘ Will it be forever?” 
“ Yes,” hesaid between his teeth, “ forever. 
No more soldiering. All there's left for me is to 
hobble through life as best I can, on a few hun- 
dreds a year private money and a wound pen- 
sion. The chances of war, you Know,” he 
said, forcing a smile. “ 1t’s only what we bar- 

gain for—the game we play.” 

She turned to him impulsively. There was a 
bright tear glistening on her eyelash. 

“I heard tonight, by chance, how it happened,— 
how you risked your life to save Archie’s,” she 
said, in trembling tones. ‘ Why wouldn’t you let 
him speak?” she added gently. 

He had gone rather white. 

‘“* How did you hear?” he stammered. “ Archie 
promised faithfully.” 

“It was not Archie.” she said quickly. “Ill 
tell you some other time how it happened. All 1 
want to remember now is that you saved Archie, 
and I shall be grateful to you all my life,” she 
finished in a low tone. 

He shifted his foot uneasily, but could find no 
words to speak. He felt his head was in a whirl. 

“Do you remember that night before you left 
England?” she went on. ‘“ We misunderstood 
one another. You must have thought me cruel.” 

“ No, not cruel,” he murmured. 

“I didn’t know then—” Her voice ‘came to a 
Stop. 

He turned his head suddenly, and looked into 
her eyes. He saw something in them that made 
the blood course through his veins. 

He understood. For a moment he hesitated, 
then with an effort pulled himself together. 

“No, no, Beryl! You must not do it!” he cried, 
hoarsely. “ Think what it means—you, tied to a 
cripple; a long, dull life, perhaps in a small coun- 
try town; very little money, very lit*le fun!” he 
finished with a gulp. 

“ Perhaps the fun that money brings is not the 
fun I want,” she said softly. 

“You, with your youth, your brilliant chances! 
No, dearest, I can’t let you make such a sacrifice. 
Besides, I wouldn’t take advantage of your grati- 
tude. That’s why I forbade Archie to speak. I 
would not have you marry me out of pity,’ he 
said, unevenly. 

She laid a hand on his arm. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes were shining with a light 
that could only mean one thing. 

“ Not pity; it’s love!” she whispered. 


“*T thought I understood women,” soliloquized 
Austin Drysdale, a few days later, ‘‘ but I don’t 
Fancy a modern girl deliberately refusing a 
title and seventy thousand ayear, and insisting 
upon giving up her life to a poor devil witha 
limp, who didn’t expect it, and who can do noth- 
ing but make her supremely happy. Wonderful!” 
fhena smile crept over his face. ‘ After all, 
Lum’s luck wasn’t so bad—not so bad—consider- 
ing he deserved it.’—New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 


_ Wouth’s Department. _ 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
Young Billy boy came running home 
As fast as he could run, 
And quick unlocked the stable doors 
And opened every one. 
For you may guess with what delight, 
Upon that very day, 
To Mr. Brown, the carpenter, 
He'd heard his father say: 





“| think you have a horse to sell.” 
** Yes, two,” said Mr. B. 

“ Well,” Billy’s father answered him, 
‘* Please send them both to me.” 
And now through little Billy’s head 

Danced many a vision bright; 
In fancy on those horses’ backs 
He rode from morn till night ; 
Or else adown the village street 
He drove each fiery steed, 
Till ull the boys throughout the town 
ere envious, Indeed. 


AAS, alas! for rosy dreams 
The castles in the air; 

The next day home the horses came, 
But, what a fall was there! 


rhey stood on four legs strong and stout, 
As every pony should; 
But ob, alas! alackaday! 

They both were made of wood. 

—Helen Standish Perkins, in St. Nicholas. 
_ -~>- ee 

A ‘*Live’’? Map. 

Having the whooping cough was bad enough— 
as if!—but having to say your lessons at home 
and whoop. too, and having to be certain sure 
somebody else was up to the head of your geog- 
raphy class— 

“It’s very hard!’ lamented Jeffy. “ Very 
hard! I s’pose I shail stand it, but it hurts me to. 
And I was going to get the map prize, too.” 

“What prize was that, Jeff?’ Uncle 
Martin asked, looking over the top of his 








up and Willy—h’m!” He glanced at toiling little 
Will-o’-Wisp and smiled in his sleeve—the sleeve 
farthest away. , 

“‘ There’sno use working and working when 
you don’t need to. Of course I could make it bet- 
ter, but I’m tired, and what’s the use?” Jeffy 
yawned and stretched his short arms out as long 
as possible. Then he put up his map and went 
to reading stories. 

Will-o’-Wisp worked on and en, breathing very 
hard indeed. His little freckly, brown face grew 
quite red. It was such hard work, but he 
tried—how little Will-o’-Wisp did try! 

Out in the sunuy yard little Lazybones knelt 
on the bank of the brook half the afternoon—till 
her shoulders ached, and her knees, too. 


At teatime Uncle Martin said he was ready to 
“judge” maps. Jeffy brought out his promptly. 
Then Will-o’-Wisp got his. 

“M-m-m!” Uncle Martin was non-committal. 
* Now, Rebecca?” 

“ Mine's out-o’-doors,” shyly, and Becky led the | 
way toit. Where do you think it was? Marked 
out onthe ground on both sides of the brook! It 
was very carefully “drawn” indeed. 

“The brook is the Yukon river,” explained 
Becky, quietly, ‘an’ those humpsare the ’Laskan | 
mountains—that one’s Mount Logan. That's 
Cape Prince of Wales there.” She pointed out 
_ all the features of her Alaska with earnest little 
face. The map was neatly outlined with little 
stones. It had taken a good while to “ draw ” it, 
and a good deal of skill. 

“An’—an’ there’s gold in the ground,” she | 
added, softly. “Truly golu. I planted my two | 
rings an' my five-dollar gold piece. it wouldn’t | 
be like Alaska without any gold, you know; 
knew I could dig ’em up again.” 

“Mine ’em,” corrected Jeffy. His eyes were | 
big with wonder over the beautiful “live” map | 
of Alaska. And he had thought it wasn’t worth | 
while to spend very much time on his map! | 

“I award Miss Rebecca Plummer the first | 
prize for the very best map,” the judge was say 
ing, gravely. ‘‘And Will-o’-Wisp Plummer the 
second prize for trying hardest. The other con- 
testant—’”’ | 

‘Don’t, Uncle Martin! I’m ashamed of the | 
other contester, honest, I am!” cried Jefty. 
“I’m going to make him draw another map to- 
morrow, just to show you. It won’t be a ‘iprize 
map, but—”’ 

“ But it will be a mighty good one—needn’t | 
tell me!” interrupted Uncle Martin's big, kind | 
voice, which was full of sympathy. “I expect to | 
give it ‘honorable mention,’ anyhow!”—Eleanor | 
Woodbridge, in Youth’s Companion. | 

———- -+»>- ————_ | 
The Squirrel. | 


| 
You all know the pretty little gray American | 


squirrel which runs and scampers about the | 
woods and coppices, darting from tree to tree | 
with marvelous quickness, and glancing about | 
with its quick, bright little eyes always on the | 
lookout for danger or enemies. | 

The squirrel is one of the most active little ani- 
mals in the world, and is able to spring such long 
distances and at such a height, that one would 
think it would be dashed to pieces at any mo- 
ment. But nota bit of it. The squirrel is very 
sure-footed, and rarely makes a false step. If it 
should by any chance lose its foothold, it spreads | 
out its legs and furry, bushy tai!, drops lightly to | 
the ground and bounds away again, as though | 
nothing had happened. 

If you have ever seen this little animal run, you 
will have noticed that its movement is something 
between a hop anda gallop; it can cover the | 
ground very quickly, butit is much more at home | 
inthe branches and trunks of trees. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to kill a squirrel in its wild state, 
for it has such wonderfully quick eyesight, and is 
always so much on the alert that It scents danger | 
ina moment, and will hop behind a tree or a) 
branch with such agility that nothing can be | 
seen of it beyond an occasional glimpse of its | 

| 





bright little eyes or the tip of its bushy tail. 

Squirrels are very domesticated, and having | 
once made their home in a tree, stay in it year | 
nest, which is carefully made of leaves, moss, 
grass, little twigs, hairs, feathers, odd scraps of | 
wool which the sheep kindly leave on the hedges | 
for them, and anything else that comes in their | 
way, and which they consider will make the-nest | 
warm and comfortable. 

The wholeis woven so carefully and neatly to- 
gether that no rain can get intoit, and it is so 
firmly wedged into some forked branches that no 
wind can blow it away, and here they bring up 
their various families with the greatest care. 

The nest is prepared in the spring, and when 
the young squirrels appear in the summer the 
parents take care of them until the following 
spring, when they are made to go out and get 
their own living. 

But the autumn is the busiest time of the year 
for squirrels, for then they collect and lay up their 
stores for the winter, and very hard work it ap- 
pears to be. Their chief food consists of nuts, 
acorns, beechnuts, corn and all kinds of seeds, 
and these little creatures may be seen scamper- 
ing about, and taking all sorts of treasures to 
their various stores. 

Nota single unsound, worm-eaten or empty 
nut does the squirrel ever store; he looks them 
all carefully over beforehand, using his funny 
little feet to turn and twist them about, and ex- 
amining them all over with his keen little eyes. 
Then, when he is quite sure that he has some 
nice, sound, wholesome nuts, or any other dainty 
in the shape of food, he trots off with it and 
hides it in all sorts of little clefts and crannies 
near the tree in which he has his home. 

Now the squirrel has a wonderful memory, and 
although he has his storehouses round his home 
in all sorts of holes, nooks and crannies, he 
never, by any chance, forgets where he has put 
them. And when the snow comes and covers all 
his hiding-places with a soft white mantle, mak- 
ing everything look much alike, the squirrel is 
not in the least uneasy. but when he, or his wife 
and family, want something for dinner, trots off 
lightly and nimbly to one of his storehouses, | 
scratches away the snow, and then scampers 
home again with some dainty. 
One of the prettiest sights in nature is to see a 
squirrel eat anut. He takesthe nut daintily in 
his fore paws, nips the end of the shell off with | 


} 





ping the husk, crunches it with an air of great | 
enjoyment.—Journal of Education. 





paper. Uncle Martin was just home from 
Alaska. 

“ The one the teacher was going to give to the 
best map of the United States. I was going to | 


nearly blew Uncle Martin’s newspaper out of the | 
window. 
“ Were you quite sure of getting it, Jett?” 
“ Pretty quite,” modestly. “ You see, I’m the | 
best drawist in our g’ography class—the teacher | 
says so. Tecan make maps like anything!” 
“Can’t Rebecca and Will-o’-Wisp, too?” Uncle | 
Martin asked. | 
“ M-m—oh—well, Becky can, some, but she | 
isn’t a drawist, you know.” 
Uncle Martin did not know. | 
“ And Will-’o-Wisp?” 
© Willy!” Jeff laughed till he whooped. ‘ ¥ou 
would know Uncle Martin had just got home | 
from Alaska by that! Willy a drawist!” 
“VH tell you what I'll do!” Unele Martin | 
cried, cheerily. ‘ V’ll offer a map prize, for the | 
very best map of Alaska!” 
“© Uncle Martin, goody!” exclaimed delighted 
Jeffy. 
“Goody !” echoed Becky, shyly. 
“Youre the goodest uncle!’ little Will-o’- 
Wisp piped. 
“Two prizes—I’ll offer two. The first for the | 


| very best map, and the second for the one that 


tries hardest. Run off now and go to work!” | 

“There’s only three of us,—somebody’s going | 
to get left,’ laughed Jeffy. But he knew it 
wouldn’t be—well, somebody that was the best 
drawist in the geography class. He felt sorry 
ahead for Becky or Will-o'-Wisp. 

For almost an hour Jeffy worked. So did lit- | 
tle Will-o'-Wisp. Becky was out in the yard, | 
playing—lazybones! She couldn’t have spent 
more than twenty minutes over her geography 
and five over her paper and pencil. Then she 
had given a little, long sigh and gone away. Jeffy 
wasn’t sorry any more for Becky. If you wished 
to be a lazybones— 

“ Hi-hum, I’m tired!” groaned Jeffy, softly. 
*T wish Uncle Martin had just come home from 
the United—well, from somewhere else besides 
Alaska. I hate Alaska. 





| Florida, in 1512, from its being discovered on | 


| were cadets of good families, though what pro- | 


| founders of notable families is most uncertain. | 
The popular local legend that the Virginian |! 
gentry were largely descended from scions from 
the then small body of English nobility is too lu- | 
dicrous to call for serious notice. t 


ork any longer when there isn’t a | Liverpool a navvy said of him, * There goes a 
It’s good enough. Becky’s given | king.”” On another oceasion Sydney Smith ex- 
‘ i 


L Historical. 


——In 1789, the first Congress under the Consti- 


——In 1781, the Articles of Confederation were | onjects are visible at a distance of seven miles. 


adopted by the States 
—John Ponce de Leon discovered and named 


Easter day, or feast of flowers. 


| blind to his faults, we may indeed count him 


| much to make the Union strong. He filled many 


after year. The parent squirrels share the same : 


his sharp teeth, takes out the kernel, and strip- | - 


| if not fed. This greediness makes it a most 
valuable ally against insects, 


cold in the head is due to the presenee in the 
' membrane of a special bacillus, which he has 


claimed, ‘* Good heavens, he is a small cathedral 
by himself.” He was nearly six feet tall. He had 
& massive head, a broad deep brow, and great 
coal-black eyes, which once seen could never be 
forgotten. To the day of his death he showed deep 
affection forthe flag, the emblem of that Union 
which had inspired his noble efforts. During the 
past few weeks of his life, troubled much with 
sleeplessness, he used to watch the Stars, and 
while thus occupied, his eyes would fall upon 
a small buat of his which floated in plain 
view of his window. On this boat he had a ship 
lantern so placed that in the darkness he could 
see the Stars and Stripes flying there. The flag 
was raised at sixin the evening and kept flying 
urtil six in the morning, to the day of Daniel 
Webster's death, which took place Septeiber, 
1552. On looking at the dead face, a stranger 
said: “Daniel Webster, the world without you 
will be lonesome.” Although we need not be 


among the greatest of Americans, for he did 


high positions and had a wonderful influence in 
all the affairs of the nation. 


— Rotes and Queries, 





BULLFIGHTS—* E. H. M.”: (1) During the 
year 1901, i. e., from March 24 until Nov. 4, there 
occurred altogether 532 bullfights, viz., 490 in 
Spain, 20 in France and 22 in Portugal. The 
number of bulls killed in these cruel pertormane e 
is estimated at 3058, and of horses 5000. The 
greatest breeder of fighting bulls in Spain is the 
Duke of Veragua, the only descendant of Colum- 
bus, and actual minister of naval affairs in Spain- 
(2) An espada, or matador, receives on the aver- 
age 4000 pesetas (about $700) for each perform 
ance (corrida). The star of :matadores, Antonio 
Fuentes, draws 1 salary of 250,000 pesetas, almost 
as much as the President of the United States. 
(3) The most noted matadores besides Fuentes 
are Ricardo Torren, Rafael Gonzales, Antonio 
de Dios, Jose Garcia, Emilio Torres, R:iael 
Molina, Antonio Montes. Louis Mozzontini, 
Joaquim Navarre and Felix Belasco. 

AMBASSADOR.—“ J. F.”’ asks: “ What are the 
duties and privileges of an ambassador?” The 
duties of an ambassador is to keep his govern- 
ment well informed of all events of political im- 
portance, and also to promote and conserve 
friendly relations between his own country and 
the State to which he is accredited. The am- 
bassador, whether of a ‘monarch ora republic, 
takes his precedential place immediately after 
princes of the bluod royal; between the ambassa 
dors themselves, the longest. resident ranks first. 
An ambassador has many privileges, among | 
them the right of a personal audience with the | 
sovereign. He and his household are also 
wholly free from the jurisdiction of the courts of 

W or any other authority in the land where he 
resides. He pays no taxes, except the local rate, 
and could, if he so cared, dispute his liability to 
this. He pays noduty on goods received from 
abroad, and—a very important privilege in the 
days of religious intolerance—he is free to prac- 
tice his own religion. Nominally, he is not even 
obliged to pay his debts. In fact, he lives, as it 
were, in an imported piece of his own country, 
and under his national flag. 

THE AGE OF FIsH.—“ Beginner ”: The scales 
of fishes as an index of age have lately been the 
subject of study by the English Marine Biologi- 
cal Association. The scales of many fish show a 
series of parallel eccentric lines which indicate 
successive increments of growth. The lines of 
growth are more widely separated in that part of 
the scale formed during the warm season of the 
year thanin the portion formed in the cold sea- | 
son. The alteration gives rise to the appearance | 
of ‘annual rings ” that indicate the age of the 
individual fish in years. It appears that it is | 
often possible to determine the age of individual | 
fish of certain species with considerable preci- 
sion,—which is a conclusion of considerable prac- 
tical as well as scientific importance. 











Let us then be ever kind, 
Knowing not what grief or care 
May be wearing other hearts, | 
That we might some sorrow spare, 
Let no thought or deed of ours 
E’er an extra burden add; 

Let us try our very best 
To be making others glad. 
—Martha Shepard Lippincott. 


Dearer than all things I know 
Is childlike faith to me: 
That makes the darkest way I go 
An open path to thee. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Into Thy silent place of prayer 
Tre anxious, wandering mind recall— 
Dwell ’mid Thy own creation there, 
Restoring, claiming, hallowing all. 
Then the calm spirit, won from sin, 
Thy perfect sacrifice shall be, 
And all the ransomed powers therein 
Shall go forth, glorifying Thee. 
—Anna L. Waring. | 





Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manson. 








4169 Girls Umbrella 
Drawers, 
8 to 16 yrs. 


4171 Misses Waist with 
Bolero, 
12 to 16 yrs, 


Misses’ Waist withBolero. 4171. 
Tobe made With Fancy or Plain Sleeves. 


The foundation lining is snugly fittedand closes at 
the centre back. On it are arranged the gathered 
front and backs of waist thit also closes at the centre 
back, but separately from the lining, where the folds 
conceal the, fact. The sleeves consist of full puffed 
under portions that are joined to smooth upper por- 
tions, beneath those of the bolero, and deep pointed 
cuffs. The bolero is made with fronts and backs only, 
aud is fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. At the neck is ashawi collar having scalloped 
edges to match bolero. The sleeves are in elbow 
length, with lower edges cut in scalloped outline. 
When plain sleeves are preferred those of the waist 
are omitted, and the long sleeves made with the bo- 
lero. 

Tocut this waist for a miss of l4 years of age 2g 
yards of material 21 inches wide,2 yards 27 inches 
wide or 1g yards 44 inches wide will be required for 
bolero; 34 yards 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 32 inches 
wide, or 2 yards #4 inches wide for waist. 

The pattern, 4171, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 4 
and 16 years of age. 





Girls Umbrella Drawers. 4169. 

Underclothing that is ample and comfortable is 
essential to every girl’s outfit,and may safely be 
counted among the necessities of life. These um- 
brella drawers fulfil all requirements and are, at the 
same time, shapely and in good style. The originals 
are made of long cloth, with frills of needlework, 
headed by insertion threaded with wash ribbon, but 
cambric, nainsook and soft muslin are all correct. 

The drawers are cut in umbreila style, and are gen- 
erously wide at the lower edge, where they are fin- 
ished with deep frills of embroidery. The upper 
edge is gathered and attached to bands that meet and 
are buttoned into place at the sides, where openings 
are cut in the leg portions. 

To cut the-e drawers for a girl of 14 years of age 
1j yards of material 36 inches wide will be required 
with 23 yards of needlework 6 inches wide for frills. 

The pattern, 4169, is cut in size for girls of 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 








4168 Fancy Blouse 
32 to 40 bust. 


4172 ‘iucked S.witt 
Waist. 
3? 10 40 bnst 


Woman’s Fancy Blouse. 4168. 
To be Made With Elbow or Long Sleeves and With or 
Without the Fitted Lining. 
The lining is snugly fitted, and closes at the 
centre front. On it arearranged the parts of the 
waist. The back is plain and simply drawn down in 


| gathers at the waist line. The narrow vest is stitched 
| permanently to the right front and hooked into place 
| under the left. The fronts are laid in single plaits 
| at the shoulders, and at the waist are gathered to 


blouse slightly over the belt. Finishing both neck 


8 i | and front edges is a fancy collar with scalloped edges 
rilliants. 


that curves up at the centre back. The elbow sleeves 


are plain, finished with graduated frills in scalloped 


outline, and the long sleeves are in bishop style. 
To cut this waist in the medium size 43 yards of 


| material 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 24 


yards 32 inches wide or 1q yards 44 inches wide will be 
required, with g yards of all-over lace for vest and 
st ck collar. 

The pattern, 4168, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 ana 


| 40-inch bust measure 





Woman's ‘Tucked Shirt Waist. 4172. 
To be made with Elbow or Long Sleey es, With or 
Without the Stock Collar and Fitted Lining. 

The lining is smoothly fitted, and extends to the 
waist line only. The fronts of the waist are tucked 
in groups that extends for their entire length with a 
single wider tuck to yoke depth, between each two 
groups that give needed fullness over the bust. The 
backs are tucked from shoulder to waist and give the 


| desired tapering effect. The elbow sleeves are 


tucked and finished with straight frills,but the long 
sieeves are plain and in bishep style. 

Tocut this waist in the medium size, 24 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 3}yards 27 inches wide, 33 
yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide will 
be required when tucked elbow sleeves are used; 33 


> 


vards of 2] inches wide, 3@ yards 27 inches wide, 2g 


| 
The glory is not In the task, but in yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide when 


The doing it for Him. 
—Jean Ingelow. | 


Thou wilt be near me, Father, when I fail, 
For Thou hast called me now to be Thy son, | 
And when the foe within me may assail, 
Help me to say in Christ, ‘‘ Thy will be done ”’; | 
This ever calms, this ever gives me rest; 
There is no fight in which I may not stand, | 
When Christ doth dwell supreme within my | 
breast, 

And Thou uphold’st me with Thy mighty | 
hand. —Jones Very. | 

Lord, make my heart a place where angels sing! 
For surely thoughts low-breathed by Thee 

Are angels gliding near on noiseless wings; 
And where a home they see. 

Swept clean, and garnished with adoring joy, 
They enter in and dwell, 
And teach that heart to swell 

With heavenly melody, their own untired employ. | 

—John Keble. 


Curtous facts. 


—<(mn an average, there are more daughters 
born to royalty than sons. 


Woman’s One-Piece Corset Cover. 


plain bishop sleeves are used. 
The pattern, 4172, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 


' and 40-inch bust measure. 








4173 Girls tru pe 
Dress, 
410 8yrs. 


170 One Piece Cors- 
Cover, 
32 to 40 bust 


4170. 
Dainty underwear is near to every woman’s heart. 
As shown, the material is nainsook, with insertions 


— A mole will starve to death in a day or two | and frills of lace at both neck and waist edges. headed 


—In Zululand, when the moon is at the full, 


By starlight one can read with ease. ; 
—An Austrian scientist has discovered that a 


.—On the twenty-second of June, 1807, the in- | ealled the Micococeus catarrhalis. , 
—lIn Alabama, Nebraska and Washington work. The front edges are turned under to form 


; dignation of the country was aroused by the 
attack on the American frigate Chesapeake off jhe present governors were elected as lieutenant 
| the Capes of Virginia, by the British frigate governors and are filling vacancies caused by the 
Leopard; four men were killed, and sixteen were | qezth or resignation of the governors. 


wounded on board the Chespeake, and four sea- 





As Massachusetts was the oidest and most | , 
powerful of all the Northern colonies, so was 


— A curious coin used by the Gauls about two 


by beading threaded with ribbon; but any waterial 
and trimming suited to the garment can be substi- 
tuted, and flouncing of embroidery used with the 
edge, making the finish at the top, 1s much in vogue. 
and is exceedingly attractive, while it reduces the 


abor of making to the minimum. 
The corset cover consists of a single piece, that can 


be finished with bealing at upper and lower edges 
and drawn up to the required size, or gathered at 


oth edges and joined to bands of material or needle- 


hems, and the trimming and ribbon are sewed to the 


yeading. 
To cut this corset cover in the medium size three- 


fourths of a yard of material 36 inches wide will be 
‘ ‘ iens . required, or 2g yards of embroidered 
| men impressed, three of whom were natives of | thousand years ago was shaped like a horseshoe ; 1 a} s dere¢ 
| America, : 


flouncing 13 
ncehes wide, with 24 yards of beading and 2j yards of 


w the capital letter U, and was about a quarter eqying to trim as illustrated, and 2 yards of ribbon 
of an ineh thick and two inches across. for shoulder straps. 


—The oldest university in the world is El 


The pattern, 4170, is cut ‘in’ sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 


Virginia the oldest and most influential of the | aznar, meaning “the splendid,” situated gt | and 40-inch bust measure. 


Southern group. Her people were almost wholly) Gairo. It is the greatest Mohammedan school 


of English stock, and in 1750 numbered nearly | and has clear records dating from 975. 


two hundred thousand, with more than half as 
many negro slaves. They were a community of | , 


—JIn view of the arduous duties demanded of 
naval officers in the enervating Philippine 


Girls Guimpe Dress. 4173. 
To be Made With or Without the Body Lining. 


agriculturalists, divided into three practically | ¢}jmate two years on the station will hereafter be 


distinct social grades. 7 


sonsidered as a three years cruise and entitle 


——Virginia was first settled neither by politi- | tne officer to shore duty 


cal nor religious refugees, nor yet by idealists of 
any kind. Its early colonists were Englisumen | 
by blood. in no way discontented with English in- | i 
stitutions, but on the contrary anxious to repro- | 
duce, as nearly as might be, another England | ¢ 
beyond the Atlantic. Some of the colonists | F 


portion (a small one probably) they ultimately 
formed of those who emerged as landowners and 


—JIn the matter of woman’s rights, Abyssinia 


The waist is made over a body linitg that is 
smoothly fitted and closes with the outside at the 
centre back. Both the waist and the skirt are laid in 


| tiny tucks that extend for several inches below the 


sfarahead of Europe. The house and all its | 


contents belong to the wife, and if the husband 


offends her, she turns him out until he is duly re- 
yentant and makes amends. 
The blood flows almost as freely through 





the bones as through the flesh of very young chil- 
dren, but as age comes on, the blood vessels in the 
bones are. almost filled by the disposition of 


natter. 
— Inthe Gulf of Mexico thereis an island 


where the beaches change color twice daily with 


he tides. When uncovered the sands are pur- 


—Daniel Webster’s power as an orator was | ple, but the inflowing tide speedily transforms 





enhanced by his remarkable physique. His strik- | them to gold. 
ing appearance made a deep impression upon 
every one that saw or heard him. One day when 


nyway, I’m not | he was walking through one of the streets of | i 
pr age th - 7 produced to supply their needs, and large quan- 


uties have to be imported annually. 


—More than twenty varieties of rice are 


| knownin the Philippines, but, though this cereal 


s so important to the natives, not enough of it is 


upper edge. The waist ts gathered at the lower edge 
and joined to the skirt, abelt of beading concealing 
theseam. The sleeves are short and puffed and are 
supported by smooth linings. Over the shoulders are 
arranged the becoming bretelles. 

To cut this dress for a girl of six years of 
age, 44 yards of material 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 
inches wide, 2j yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 
inches wide will be required, with 6} yards of em- 
broidery and 5 yards of be ding, to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4173, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6 and 
8 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 

any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 

cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 


| shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 


name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 


MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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| The Horse. 


The Saugus Meeting. 
The first harness meeting of the season 
over a mile track in New England opened 
on Tuesday last at the old Saugus race 
course, with sunny skies, a good track and a 
fair attendance. 

There were three races on the card which 
furnished excellent sport and kept the spec- 
tators until sunset. The first two were 
straight-heat affairs, but the last was cen- 


siderably split up, five heats being raced | 


without a decision. 

The first event on the card was the 2.28 
pace with five starters. The pick for this 
was Joe Pointer,a son of the champion 
pacer, and he won off the reel, well within 
himself, and at no time was he in danger. 
In the first heat the giant gelding Dent F. 
set the pace till well on the back stretch, 
with Sanny G. at hiswheel. At the half 
McClary set Pointer going. and caught up 
with the leaders, and won by a wide margin 
in 2.20}. The next heat McClary had Pointer 
out in front all the way, and won by a block 
in 2.183?,a new mark for the son of Star 
Rointer. He had things his own way again 
in the third round, and it was all over. 

Joe Pointer closely resembles his illus- 
trious sire, and, if anything, he is better 
looking. He isa five-year-old, blood-bay stall- 
ion, standing fully 15.3and weighing close to 
1075. He is gaited very much like his sire, 
but wears the unsightly “ Indianajpajamas.’’ 


McClary says that the man who bred hin: is | 
a hopple fiend, and as soon asa colt comes | 
and keeps | 
them there from morning till night, as | 


he puts the straps on him 


he is determined to have nothing but 
pacers, and in order to make sure of it 


ties their legs together so that they cannot | 


This is not his first 
When a three-year-old 


trot if they want to. 
season on the turf. 


he was raced some and got a mark of 2.29} 
He was laid up all 


over a half-mile track. 
last seasun. He is owned by the young 
New Yorker, Albert C. Bostwick, and will 
be raced around this section’ for some time 
to come. 


Millard Sanders, the good-looking little | 
son of Anteeo (2.163), was the selection for | 
the 2.18 trot, but had to play second fiddle to | 


Promise, a black gelding by Silver Chimes, 
who simply romped away with the race, 
stepping the first heat in 2.16%, a new mark 
forhim. Mart Demarest had a mount in 


in this race and every one was congratulat- | 


ing him on his return to the sulky. 


The 2.16 pace turned out to be one of those | 
tiresome, long-drawn-out affairs, with first | 


one then another getting a heat, and when | 
sunset came five heats had been raced and 
no winner had turned up, though it is possi- | 
ble that had the judges seen Lucy Posey | 
first in the third heat, as did many of the} 
spectators, the race would have been fin- 
ished that night, as she had already won one 
heat and landed the next. 

Jesse H. wasthe choice of the knowing 
ones in this race, but he was unsteady the 
first two heats, these going to Daisy HK. and 
Lucy Posey respectively. In the third 
round Jesse stayed on his stride, and in a 
red-hot whipping finish succeeded in getting | 
the eye of the judges over Lucy Posey, who 
was not more than an eyelash away, Amber 
Sphine and Morley Ning being shut out. 

Lucy won the next heat with plenty to 
spare, but in the fifth she tired percept- 
ibly and View View got away with it. 

At this stage of the game the new rule 
against starting a heat after sunset put a 
stop to the racing and the race went over. 

SUMMARIES. 


Saugus BRace Course, Franklin Park, | 
Masa., June 24, 1902—2.28 pace. Purse, $400. | 
| 

| 





Joe Pointer,bh, by Star Pointer; dam, 





Laura Bell, by St. Mark (MecClary)...-..1 1 1 | 
Sanny G., blk g, by Elial G. (Barry)-.......3 2 2 
SOONG Bin OE CE UOOOUND oo nicsc a) consesccacecd & 8 
Montie Joe, grg, by Re-election (Kinney)..4 3 4 
Eleantrix, cheg, by Aleantrix ( Ells) .......-dis | 

Time, 2.20}, 2.18}, 2.21}. | 

Same day—2.18 trot. Purse, $400. 
Promise, blk g, by Silver Chimes (James).1 1 1 | 
Millard Sanders, b g, by Anteeo (Merri- | 

eee (scStch WER che. Saersueesn 22 2] 
Miss McDonald, bIK m, by Bermuda (John- | 

WN soc ve peeeccursacunc us utecaedavsbcukelar eon 
Debut, b h, by Dictator (Demarest) -.--..-- 44 5) 
Earline, br g, by Crump (Kinney)......-...5 5 4 


Time, 2.16}, 2.17}, 2.19}. 
Wednesday. 

The weather on Wednesday was favorable 
and the attendance was large. It took two 
more heats to find the winner of the brought- 
over event, the 2.16 pace, in which five heats 
were stepped on Tuesday. 

Jesse H. won the first heat today, the 
sixth of the race, and was in the lead in the 
next heat in the stretch when he swerved 
directly in front of Lucy Posey. The judges 
promptly applied the rule, distancing him, 
and awarding the heat and race to Lucy 
Posey, who had won two heats yesterday. 

The 2.30 trot was a straight-heat affair 
and was won by the favorite, the bay mare 
Rose, by Alcazar, out of Del Fay, by Del 
Sur. It washer first race, and she stepped 
it off in 2.214, 2.21}, 2.204. 

The brown horse Mars, by Margrave, 
owned by C. W. Lasell, Whitinsville, Mass., 
was close enough to make every heat inter- 
esting. Johnson, who drove him, didn’t 
expect the horse to show very well, for the 
reason that he stuck a nail in his foot last 
week and was slightly lame, but he put up 
such a race as would indicate that he is 
liable to make a first-class trotter. It looked 
as though he would land the third heat 
when Rose went toa break at the head of 
the stretch, and for a short distance he 
headed her, but a double break on his part 
cost him all chances, yet at that he was 
beaten only a neck. 

Rose is a very smoothly turned mare, and 
has a nice way of going. She was bought | 
last year by her present owner, Albert C. 
Bostwick, of New York, for $5500, and was 
extensively engaged in stakes. She got a 
bit off, and wasn’t started during the sea- 
son. She is a member of Dave McClary’s 
stable. 

The 2.19 pace was split up for six heats 
and was finally pulled off by Allie Snell, 
who was either first or second every heat. 
A field of nine horses turned for the word, 
and Walter Cox’s bay gelding Nat C. was 
favorite. The first heat was a thrilling 
finish. After Allie Snell had led into the 
stretch and well up inside the short distance 
with the bay mare Guil at his wheel, Cox 
brought Nat C. up on the outside witha whirl 
wind rush and just nipped the heat 
in 2.154. He was a bit unsteady in the sec- 
ond and third heats, and Allie Snell got 
home in front in 2.174, 2.16}. After Snell 
had led tothe stretch inthe fourth heat, Nat 
C. came on and nailed him at the wire, and 
the then bay mare Gail took a hand in the 
game and won the sixth heat. They were 
three rather tired horses that turned for the 
word in the sixth heat. Allie Snell was the 
best of the three and won the heat and race 





aomme 


Another favorite got to the front when 
Pug landed the 2.15 trot in straight heats. 

. It was a rather cheap race, when it is re- 
membered that the fastest heat was 2.18, 
over a good track and all things favorable. 
Of the fielders, the black gelding Gen. John- 
son was relied upon to head off Pug, but he 
was unequal to the task. The best he could 


| paced June 23. 


Del Sur (McClary) -.-.....-..-....-.... 1 1 
Mars, br h, by Margrave (Johnson)......--2 2 2 
Bardino, br _m, by Hinder Wilkes wae. . 

POF) nce ccnd. sen ccnsdpacdnnhenseensesabedece 3.3 ¢ 
Jack Bereton, gr h, by Ansel ong, a 44 
Kitty Clark, ch m, by Red Wilkes (Bull- p 

a ae ee 5 dis 
Jack O'Donnell, ch g, by Robert McGregor _ 

Be Ree eee dis 
Harrison, gr g, by Conductor (Forshner...dis 

Time, 2.214, 2.21}, 2.204. 

Same day—2.19 pace. Purse, $400. 

Allie Snell, b h, by Alle Wilkes ; dam, 

Columbia, by Dixon (Pope)..-......--211221 
Nat C., b g, by Nathan Hale (Cox)....- 123133 
Gail, b m, by Orville (Draper)......-.-.336512 

| William P., b g, by Aleander (Palmer).8 8 2 3 7ro 
Coaster, b g, by Bourbon Wilkes (Bass)5 9 7 4 5ro 
Othneal, ch g (Kinney) .... -.----------- 959 7 4ro 
Olivewood, br gz, by Norwood (Hayden)6 7 5 6 6ro 
Nimrod, b g, by Norval (Libby) ------ --76898ro 
Krinklewood, ch m, by Kremlin (Wil- 
Eo owiaw dalewas suds a<osnese Certeaaewcee 4448dr 
Time, 2.154, 2.174, 2.16}, 2.17, 2.204, 2.22. 
Same day—2.15 trot. Purse, $400. 
Pug, gr g, by Deenwood; dam, Milkmaid, 

by White Cloud (Merrifield) .........--.-- 1.144 
Gen. Johnson, blk g, by Lynne Bel (James)3 3 2 
Alkalone, bIK h, by Wilton (Wilbur) .....-- 2465 
Alberta, b g, by Gambetta Wilkes (Doble)5 2 4 
Marion Wilkes, b m, by Hawthorne Wilkes 

(Be SPOMODUE) 5 nna. ch arncsscedeceqanicacccan 3 


| 








cs oe a 7 





THE NOTED TROTTING SIRE NU%1 WOOD, 2.18 3-4. 





The true-biue little trotter Alkalone came 
second the first heat, and Alberta was up 
second the second heat. 
SUMMARIES. 
Saugus Race Course, Franklin Park, 
June 25, 1902—2.16 pace. Purse, $4uu. Five heats 


Lucy Posey, chm, by Baron Posey; 
dam, Lucy Holman, by Blue Bull 


CIN) osc cckce wos daee cscs cameacau 3121231 
View View, rn m, by Grand View 

PORES. cucunkeinenne coheonaimel 6443122 
Jesse H., b g, by Alciphrone(Golden)5 5 1 2 31ds 
Daisy K., b m, by El Capitan (Pope) .1 2 5 5 4 dis 
Hal Wilkes, ch h, by Beaumont 

CID) sks oxi eae ceeeeme teks ace 23345ro0 
Amber Sphinx, b m, by Sphinx 

| Re peers emery eee 7 dis 
Morley. King, bIk g, by Morley 


Same day—2.30 trot. Purse, $400. 


Rose, br m, by Alcazar; dam, Del Fay, by 


Time, 2.18, 2.184, 2.214. 
Friday. 

The meeting came toaclose on Friday ' 
with three events. It rained Thursday and 
the programme had to be carried over. A 
high wind prevailed, which operated to re- 
tard the speed of the horses, but otherwise 
the weather conditions were favorable and 


,but broke her ankle and was a cripple 
| when sent to Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, in 


i this spr.ng, and the general appearance of 
the surroundings shows a marked improve- 
ment. His next meeting will be held the 
third and fourth weeks in July. 

SUMMARIES. 


Saugus Race Course, Franklin Park, 
Mass., June 27, 1902—2.35 pace. Purse, $400. 
Miser, b g, by Lord Eldon; dam _ by Robert 

McGregor (Dougrey) 


Monte Joe, gr g, | Re-election (Kinney) ..2 
Johnny Wiseman, b g, by Nelson’s Wilkes 

CD iv 4c aceuck sh core Neses ge n<ceseeys oe : 2 
Blacksmith Maid, b m, by Alcantara 

| Pee ae Ae 
Budwiser, b g, by Budd Crook (Doble) -.-... 455 
Baron Hirsh, b g, by Baron Wilkes (Hay- | 

0 NR eh Ce et an Ree eS 6 dis 

Time, 2.223, 2.22, 2.23}. 

Same day—2.21 trot. Purse, $400. 
Mrs. Brown,bm, by Hinder Wilkes; 

dam, Iredell, by Onward (James) ..-.-1 1 
Silver King, gr g, by Deenwood (Merri- 

BOIO) 2. cn actic 2-6 ans vers acinus ---6 13 4 
Ralph Wick, b g, by Almont Brunswick ‘ 

Ce Sey ore ¢ 2 
Gracie Kellar, br m, by Anderson Wilkes 

eg =? Y EIS AR INET eae OF: 4523 
Easter, blk m, by Wilkes (Johnson)....2 3 5 5 
Silver Glow, b g, by Potential (Avery)..5 6 6 6 

Time, 2.203, 2.214, 2.22}, 2.21}. 

Same day—2.23 pace. Purse, $400. 
Joe Pointer, b h, by Star Pointer; dam, 

Laura Bell, by st. Mark (McClary) ..---- 111 
Deacon, rn g, by Stamnal Hye ee Ee 
Lanter, blk in, by Broomal (Palmer) .....-- $.3 3 
Buck, b g (Bailey) -.....-- Acane teense skiseesesats ae 
Agues Eve, bm, by Equity (Pope).........4 5 4 


Time, 2.22}, 2.18}, 2.18}. 


a 
<> 


Nutwood (2.18 3-4). 


The season that Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
was two years old four mares were mated 
with him. Three of these mares produced 
foals. One of them was known as Katy 
Darling. It was claimed that her sire was 
Bay Roman, a son of imported Roman, but 





head of the trotting stud at Woodburn. 
Une of the mares mated with him in his 
five-year-old form, in 1869, was a four- 
year-old, known as Miss Russell. Her 
sire was Pilot Jr., a fast-trotting son of old 
Pacing Pilot. Her dam was Sally Russell, 
a strictly running-bred mare, got by the 
famous race horse Boston. Sally Russell’s 
dam was Maria Russell, by Thornton’s 
Rattler, ascn of Sir Archy; second dam by 
Stockholder, another son of Sir Archy ; third 





ported Diomed; fourth dam by imported 
Diomed, and fifth dam by imported Medley. 

Miss Russell was quite a fast trotter for 
her day. 
in 2.44 as a three-year-old. As already 
stated, she was mated with Belmont in her 
four-year-old form, and the following year 
produced a chestnut colt now known as 
Nutwood, whose likeness‘appears upon our 
front page, and whose ability as a sire and 
perpetuator of 2.30 speed, has never been 
equaled by any stallion yet brought to light 
Before he was twelve months old, Nutwood 
was bought by J. W. Knox, then a glass 
manufacturer of Pittsburg, Pa. The price 
reported was $500. Sometime afterwards 
Mr. Knox decided to close out his business 
at Pittsburg, and offered his horse stock at 
publie sale. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Republi- 
can, who claimed to know the facts, stated 
several years ago that on the night before 
the sale Mr. Knox said to a friend that while 
every animal would be sold he would like 
for him to look out fora few of them, in- 
cluding a certain colt and filly. The friend 





her breeding was never established. She 
was a natural trotter and fast for her day, 


1851. She produced a bay colt Sept. 22, 1852. 
This colt showed such beautiful trotting 
action and was so promising that when one 
year and five months old he was sold for $500. 

The purchase was made by Mr. Hezakiah 
Hoyt, but Major Edsall was joint owner 
with Mr. Hoyt, and the following year 
bought Mr. Hoyt’s interest. Major Edsal 





the track good. 

Miser was made favorite for the 2.35 pace 
and he won offhand, without much trouble, | 
taking a record of 2.22 in the second heat. 
Jack Kinney was up second twice with 
Monte Joe, a gray gelding, a brother to 
Refina (2.085). Johnny Wiseman came sec- 
ond the last heat. This was Miser’s first 
start. He is a five-year-old bay gelding, 
by Lord Eldon, out of a mare by Robert 
MeGregor. 

The 2.21 trot was a split-up affair and 
lasted for four heats. It was won by the 
original favorite, Mrs. Brown, a bay mare 


| by Hinder Wilkes. 


‘The black mare Easter set the pace into 
the stretch the two opening heats. Mrs. 
Brown stepped up at the end of the first 
mile and nailed her in 2.20%, and Silver King 
headed her off in the second heat in 2.213, 
but James took Mrs. Brown out in front 
the third and fourth heats early in the 
mile and she wasn’t headed. 


pace, and he reeled it off in one, two, three 
order. He was a big favorite, two to one 
over the field. The roan gelding Deacon 
was quite stoutly played, however, but there 
was nothing in the field that was capable of 
exercising Pointer, to all appearances. Mc- 
Clary just sat stilland rated him along to 
the speed of his competitors. When one got 
dangerously close Pointer would move away 
and then ease back. He played with them 
at his will. He stepped his three heats in 
2.22%, 2.18}, 2.18%. 

Bard Palmer’s black mare Lanter, by 
Broomal, came second to Pointer the open- 
ing heat, and was third in the other two, 
Deacon forcing him out in the second and 
third heat. Lanter looks and acts like quite 
a promising pacer. 

McClary has Pointer pretty well entered 
in Eastern stakes, but he does not strike 
into the big circuit until the meeting at 
Brighton Beach. 

The meeting on the whole was very suc- 
cessful. There wasa good attendance and 
the racing was first class. Starter Van 
Wagoner did excellent work, and he was 
ably assisted in the stand by Messrs. 
French, Rich and Hitchings. Manager 





do was to force Pug out in the last heat. 





Hitchings has had the clubhouse retouched 


Joe Pointer had another romp in the 2.23 ; 


stood the horse for stock purposes for sev 
eral seasons. In the winter or early spring 
of 1859, Major Edsall sold the horse to 
James Miller and Joseph Love of Kentucky 
for about $3000. They took him to Cynthi- ! 
ana, that State, where he did stud service 
for four seasons. He was then known as 
Edsall’s Hambletonian. 

In the fall of 1862, Messrs. Miller & Love 
sold the horse to R. A. Alexander, propri- 
etor of the noted Woodburn Farm. The 
name of the horse was then changed to 
Alexander’s Abdallah. He made the sea- 
sons of 1863 and 1864 at Woodburn. On the 
morning of Feb. 2, 1865, a band of guerillas 
visited Woodburn and took away several 
horses, among them Bay Chief, by Mam- 
brino Chief, and Alexander’s Abdallah. 
The following morning the guerillas, who 
were encamped about twelve miles from 
Woodburn Farm, were attacked by a Fed- 
eral force which routed them and captured 
the horses. 


Bay Chief was shot in several places 
during the fight and died from the wounds 
about ten days afterwards. Aiexander’s 
Abdallah fell into the hands of a Federal 
soldier, by whom the horse unshod was 
ridden nearly fifty miles that day, over 
rough, hilly, stony roads. He finally be- 
came exhausted and was turned loose on 
the highway, where he was found the fol- 
lowing day. He was taken to Lawrence- 
burg, where he was attacked with pneu- 
monia and lived but a few days. Many be- 
lieve that had he lived Alexander’s Abdal- 
lah would have proved the greatest sire of 
trotting speed that Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
ever got. 

One of the mares that was mated with 
Alexander’s Abdallah in 1863, the first sea- 
son that he stood at Woodburn, was Belle. 
She was by Mambrino Chief, and her dam 
was by Brown’s Bellfounder, probably the 
best bred son of imported Bellfounder. In 
1864, Belle produced a colt that grew to be a 
very handsome, stylish stallion, and was 
known as Alexander’s Belmont, but is now 
more generally known as Belmont 64. He 
was never raced, but it has been stated upon 
good authority that he was a natural trotter 
and was timed one or more miles in 2.28. 











dia as requested. The colt was knocked 
down to his bid of $170, and he got the filly 
for $140. This friend paid his own money 
and took a bill of sale of the two animals. 


The evening after the sale the friend met 
Mr. Knox and said tohim that he would 
keep the filly but did not want the colt, and 
passed Mr. Knox the bill of sale of the 
latter. Mr. K. tried to persuade his friend 
tokeep the colt, and assured him that it 
would be the greatest mistake of his life if 
he did not. The friend probably thought 
this was horse talk. At any rate he insisted 
upon having the money, and Mr. Knox felt 
compelled to keep the colt. It proved very 
fortunate that he did so. 

As Nutwood was Miss Russell’s first foal 
and Alexander’s Belmont had not then de- 
monstrated his ability asa sire,it is probable 
that Nutwood showed considerable speed as 
a youngster to induce Mr. Knox to pay $500 
for him. He did not prove to be a colt 
trotter, however, although it may have 
been from lack of training. He did not 
come tothe front as a race winner until 
Sept. 16, 1876. Onthat date he won a five- 
heat race at Cleveland, O., in a field of five 
starters. Nutwood won the first heat in 
2.38} and the second in 2.40}. Lady M. 
took the next two in 2.37, 2.35, respectively, 
but Nutwood won the fiith and deciding 
heat in 2.31. 

On Sept. 28, or twelve days after winning 
at Cleveland, O., Nutwood won another 
five-heat race at Parker City, Pa., beating .a 
field of six competitors. He lost the first 
heat in 2.38% and the second in 2.35, but 
took the next three inf 2.324, 2.37, 2.39. Two 
days after the above victory he won another 
race at Parker City, Pa., in straight heats; 
time, 2.393, 2.33, 2.334. The above were the 
only races that Nutwood won in 1876. He 
started in seven races that year, won first 
money in three, second intwo and was be- 
hind the money in the other two. 

Nutwood began the campaign of 1877 in 
Pennsylvania and closed it in California. 
His first race that year was at Pittsburg, 
Pa., June 11, ina field of six starters. He 
won the third heat in 2.363, which gave him 
second money. The following week, June 
19, he started at Grand Rapids, Mich., ina 
field of seven and won, taking third, fourth 
and sixth heats in 2.29, 2.304, 2.314. Two 
weeks after the above race he started on 
July 3at Detroit, Mich. He won the third 
heat in 2.273, which gave him second money. 

Later Nutwood was shipped to California, 
where he landed about the last of August or 
first of September. On Sept. 14, he started 
at Marysville, Cal. He won the second and 
fourth heats, each in 2.30, and was second in 
the other three heats. Tne following week 
Sept. 21, he started at Sacramento, Cal., in 


dam, Miranda, by Topgallant, a son of im- | 


She trotted a mile at Woodburn | 


was after the sensational Maud Ss., «)); 
Miss Russell, the dam of Nutwood, 
become queen of trotters by tak), 
record of 2.10. J.C. MeFerran had 
faith in the produce of great brood 31); 
and Miss Ruasell then stood at the hea) 
that class. It was doubtless this fact 5) 
induced MeFerran & Co. to buy Nutw.; 
‘They had faith in his ability to sire trot. 
although he was not then represented }, 
single son or daughter in the list ‘[),.. 
were few establishments at that day w), 
had so choice a lot of brood mares as t},,, 
Glenview Farm, and from the time that \ 
wood began stud service there until the |; 
of his death his opportunities were as - 
as those of any stallion of his time. 

Nutwood remained at Glenview unti] : 
dispersal sale of the stock of that esta) 
ment in October, 1886, when he was bw 
under the hammer by F. D. Stout, pro), 
tor of Highland Stock Farm, Dubuque, | 
for $22,000. The brood mares at High|:) 
Stock Farm were as choice as money (1); 
buy, and Nutwood held the place of ho: 
there until his death, which occurred . 
Dee. 4, 1896. 

Nutwood was not only we!l bred, but 
was an excellent individual. He was a :/ 
chestnut in color, with an elongated sta: 
the forehead, stood 15.2 hands at 
withers, and 16 hands over thehips. || 
weight was 1160 pounds. He had a 
bony head, which was broad betwee | 
eyes, tapered toward the muzzle, and \ 
neatly joined to a neck that was clean in: 
throttle, of good length, fine and blovd|)! 
His barrel was round, deep and of » 
length. His back short and strong, |. 
broad and well muscled, hips long «) 
smoothly turned, quarters powerfully mi 
cled, gaskins wide and strong, legs and fe 
exceptionally good. 

It was in 1883 that the first standard 
former by Nutwood appeared. That seas. 
his daughter Manon took a record of 2.0" 
and Felix, also called Nutcracker, gv! 
mark of 2.254. At the close of last seas.) 
Nutwood was credited with 131 trotters tha 
had taken records from 2.08} to , and 
forty-one pacers that had taken record 
from 2,06} to 2.30. Heis credited with 1 
sons that have sired 423 trotters and 27 
pacers that have taken records in standar: 
time. Some of his sons are proving ver, 
successful sires of race-winning speed. 

Among them are Highwood (2.21)) ani 
Woodbrino (2.254). The former sired Cai | 
(2.074) and the latter got Greenbrino (2.16 
both of which have been among the most 
prominent of American-bred trotters on 
E~ropean tracks during the past year 0: 
two. Marveline the mare that won tl: 
2.35 trot at Baltimoreon the 10th inst. i: 
2.244, 2.214, 2.214, was got by Marvelous, a 
sun of Woodbrino (2.253). 

Great as has been Nutwood’s success as a 
sire of 2.30 performers and as a sire of pro 
' ducing stallions, his snecess as a brow 
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Belmont was early in life placed at the| a field of ten. Frank Ferguson won the first | mare sire is far more remarkable. In this 


and second heats in 2.26}, 2.26. Nutwood | respect he has proved himself far supe- 


and won in 2.263, 2.27}, 2.28. 

At Stockton, Cal., Sept. 29, Nutwood won 
a race in straight heats, time, 2.30, 2.284, 
2.305. His next race was at San Jose, Cal., 
Oct. 3. He won in straight heats, time, 
2.254, 2.305, 2.235. The following day, Oct. 
| 4, he wona five -heat race at San Jose. He 
| won the first heat in 2.25}, lost the next two 
in 2.25, 2.254, respectively, but won the next 
| two in 2.26} each. 
| His next race was at San Francisco, Cal. 
Nov. 10, and his only competitor was S 
James. Nutwood won in straight heats, 
| time 2.25}, 2.25}, 2.255. His last appearance 
| in the season of 1877 was in a match race to 
wagons, against Pat Hunt, and it took 
place at San Francisco, Cal., Dee. 15. Pat 
Hunt won in straight heats, time, 2.25, 2.255. 
2.25. Nutwood started eleven times during 
He won first money in 





the season of 1877. 
eight of his races, second money in three, 
and reduced his record to 2.234, a remark- 
ably good showing. 

Nutwood remained in California during 
the winter of 1878 and made a season in the 
stud there in the following spring, after 
which he was shaped up and raced in the 
fail. His first start that season was at San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 11, 1n the 2.23 class, 
and Nutwood won in straight heats; time, 
2.25, 2.24, 2.23. One week later, Sept. 18, he 
started again over the same track and 
scored another victory, taking first, second 
and fifth heats in 2.24, 2.24, 2.264. 

He next started in a free-for-all trot at 
Stockton, Cal., Sept. 27. His competitors 
were Judge Fullerton and Occident. Judge 
Fullerton won in straight heats, time, 2.18%, 
2.19}, 2.19%. Nutwood finished second in 
the first heat and third in the other two, 
giving him third money. He next started 
at San Jose, Cal., Oct. 3, in the 2.23 class, 
but was beaten by Doty in 2.23, 2.21%, 2.21. 
‘Two days after the above race he started in 
a free-for-all against Judge Fullerton and 
Occident. Judge Fullerton won in 2.183, 
2.20}, 2.19. Nutwood stood 3, 2, 3, in the 
sammary. 


> 
, 


He started in five races that sea- 
son, won first money in twe, second in one 
and third in two. 

Nutwood remained in California that 
winter and made another season there in 
the stud in 1879. He was also started sev- 
eral times that fall. His first appearance 
that season was at Oakland, Cal., Sept. 5, in 
a free-for-all. His only competitor in this 
race was Graves, and the latter won in 
straight heats, time, 2.244, 2.234, 2.224. The 
following week Nutwood met Graves, Occi- 

ent, Tommy Gates and St. Julien in a free- 
for-all at Sacramento, Cal. This race was 
trotted Sept. 13. Occident won the first 
heat in 2.23. Nutwood took the second in 
2.204. Graves got the third in 2.233, but 
Nutwood wor the next two in 2.24}, 2.26, 

The above was the most important victory 
that Nutwood ever scored. The following 
week, Sept. 20, Nutwood met St. Julien 
and Graves in a free-for-all at Stockton, Cal. 
St. Julien won, best time, 2.17. Graves got 
second money and Nutwood third. His next 
start was at Oakland, Cal., Oct. 25, against 
time, to beat 2.154. This trial occurred on 
the same day and track that St. Julien, in 
the presence of General Grant and others, 
reduced the world’s trotting record to 2.12 
Nutwood was given two trials and trotted 
the miles in 2.19, 2.19}, respectively. On 
Nov. 27, Nutwood was started at Stockton, 
Cal., to beat 2.19. He was given three trials 
and trotted his miles in 2.213, 2.214. 2.183, re- 
spectively, making his record in the third 
mile. 

Nutwood was wintered in California 
again that year, and made another season 
in the stud there in 1880. In the fall of 1880 
he was started in two races against the stall- 
ion Santa Claus, but was beaten in both. 
He was also started to beat 2.18%, but that, 


finished the first heat in fourth position and | rior to any other stallion that has eve: 
the second in fifth, after which he went on | lived. 


His daughters have already pro- 
| duced 147 trotters and 42 pacers that have 
| taken records in 2.30 or better. His perpet 
uating power is further shown by the fact 
| that his daughters have produced 5! sires 
| ot 2.30 performers. 





Nutwood willbe known in turf history as 
| ator of uniform trotting and pacing speed that 
| had ever been produced up to his day. The 
| eross is one of the most valuable that can 
be found for combining with the Wilkes 
| ionable pedigree of the near future will be 
ithat in which the Wilkes-Mambrino 
| areclosely combined, provided they all come 
| through first-class individuals. 
RACE COURSE, \ 
FRANKLIN PARK, MASS. 
July 22, 23, 24, 25, 
July 29, 30, 31, August |. 
Trotting: 2.11, 2.14, 2.16, 
2.19, 2.23, 2.28. 
2.14, 2.16, 2.19, 2.22, 2.28. 
SECOND WEEK. 
2.18, 2.21, 2.26. 
Pacing: 2.09, 2.11, 2.13, 
Purses $500 each. Hobbles allowed. Entraic: 
fee five per cent., and five per cent. additiv! 
Entries Close Thursday, July 10. 
WwW. F. BHITCHINGS, Manager. 


| the greatest and most successful perpetu- 
| fact is already established that the Nutwood 
'and Electioneer crosses. The ultra-fasli- 
| Patchen, the Electioneer and the Nutwood 
TWO WEEKS MEET, 
FIRST WEEK. 
Pacing: 2.08, 2.10, 2.12, 
Trotting: 2.11, 2.13, 2.15, 
2.15, 2.18, 2.21, 2.26. 
from winuers. 
Franklin Park, Ma-- 
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is an inflammation of the ankle, hock, stifle a! é 
hip joints. Causes are numerous. Ps 
TREATMENT: : 
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will correct it by cooling the parts, modify ¢ 
the pain, and absorbing the remaining exudate & 
Send direct. 11b., 50 cents 4 

Ib., 75 cents; 43 Ibs., 82.00. é 
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The Anti-Itis Co. : 





Danvers, Mass. 
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WHITE’S FOOD 


FOR LIVE STOCK. 
THIS IS WHAT IT DOES: 











too, was a losing performance, the time of 


patronage there was light. The horsemen 
of that section did not seem to appreciate 
his merits. 


to J.C. McFerran & Co., proprietors of the 
famous Glenview Stock Farm, Louisville, 
Ky. The price reported was $15,000. This 





the mile being 2.19. Nutwooa did stud ser- | 
vice in California four seasons, from 1878 to | 
1881 inclusive, but it is claimed that his | 


In the fall of 1881 Mr. Knox sold Nutwood | 











It Invigorates the nerves. ear 

It Clears the system of Worms withous 

hysicking. 
4 i Prevents legs from stockin 

It Regulates brain force, W 
fested by driving. se 

It Adds lustre to the coat and eye. 

It Gives the horse command of hisna 
functions. 


PRICES: 25-60-100-Ib. PACKAGES, 6c. |0- 
WHITE FOOD CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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